e  e  CWld 

NOW  what? 


From  all  comers  of  the  na¬ 
tion — from  all  branches  of  the 
Canned  Foods  Trade — men  came  to 
take  counsel  together.  At  the  Chi¬ 
cago  convention,  the  experiences 
and  ideas  of  a  tremendous  industry 
were  exchanged  that  all  might 
prosper. 

A  vast  fund  of  information  has  been 
pooled  for  the  common  good — will 


you  put  it  to  work  for  you?  Right 
now — before  your  spring  pack — is  the 
time  to  study  the  convention,  and 
its  significance  for  you. 

Make  use  of  that  wealth  of  data 
supplied  by  your  National  Associa¬ 
tions.  The  production  and  market¬ 
ing  figures  they  can  give  you  are  in¬ 
dispensable  guides  in  planning  for 
1929. 


{Just  as  1/our  National  Association  shows  you  how  to  pack  and  how  much 
to  pack — Canco  shows  you  a  better  way  to  pack.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  Jacts 
on  better  canning,  either  Jrom  a  Canco  representative  or  direct  Jrom  the 
American  Can  Company.) 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


CONTAINERS  OF  TIN-  PLATE  -  BLACK  IRON  -  GALVANIZEID  IRON  -  FIBRE 


METAL  SIGNS  AND 


DISPLAY  FIXTURES 
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WEIRTON.W.VA. 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

RAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

^•^BALTIMORE^  MD.  . 
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Save  $140  a  Season  with  the 

New  Peerless  Super  Husker 


Belt  driven 

Peerless  Super  Husker 
Also  made  with 
built-in  motor 


Actual  Operating  Tests  Prove  Its  Great  Economy 


Cut  Your  Costs  in  1929 

With  the  new  Peerless  Super  Husker  you  can  save 
from  $140  to  $300  per  machine  per  season  over 
costs  of  husking  with  old  type  machines. 

A  Certified  Saving 

At  the  plant  of  the  Hoopeston  Canning  Company 
an  impartial,  certified  survey  by  the  A.  C.  Nielsen 
Company,  independent  engineering  accountants, 
showed  net  savings  in  husking  costs  of  26c  to  58c 
per  ton  for  the  new  Super  Husker  over  our  own 
older  machines  and  machines  of  another  make. 
The  plant  was  operating  on  Country  Gentleman 
Corn.  A  copy  of  the  complete  survey  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  These  figures  are  not  simply  guess 
work  and  not  just  someone’s  opinion,  but  repre- 
sent  actual  authentic  savings  certified  by  engineers 
whose  reputation  is  the  highest. 


Super  Results  ^  Super  Earnings 

Speed  —  Easy  Feeding  —  Tremendous  Capacity — 
combined  with  almost  perfect  husking,  butting 
and  silking  make  the  Super  Husker  a  great  money 
saver.  It  is  the  fastest,  strongest  husker  ever  built. 
Steel  gears  and  chains  throughout — a  super'Sturdy 
frame  built  to  withstand  double,  yes  triple,  any 
ordinary  operating  strain,  means  long  life  and 
freedom  from  trouble. 

Get  Ready  Now 

To  increase  your  profits  by  decreasing  husking 
costs.  The  amount  of  your  savings  will  depend 
largely  on  the  number  of  Super  Huskers  you  in- 
stall.  The  new  machines  can  be  placed  in  your 
line  in  the  exact  space  occupied  by  old  Peerless 
Huskers  without  even  changing  pulleys.  One 
Super  Husker  does  more  work  than  two  old 
Standard  Peerless  Huskers,  yet  occupies  slightly 
less  space  than  only  one  of  the  old  machines. 


Write  Us  Today  for  Complete  Details  and  a  Copy  of  the  Hoopeston  Survey 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

A  DIVISION  OF  JOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO. 

308WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET  -CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Factories:  BUFFALO.  N.  Y.  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 
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Dismiss  Upkeep 
Mind  When 

Your  Closing  Machine  Department  Is 
AMSCO  -  JUNIORIZED. 

AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  have  gained  a 
reputation  among  all  their  many  users  as  ^^The  Ma¬ 
chines  that  Don’t  Wear  Out”. 

AMSCO-JUNIORIZE  your  Can  Closing  Department 
this  season  and  forget  that  such  things  as  break  downs 
and  repairs  exist. 

Ask  Your  Canmaker  or  Write  Us. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  New  York  City. 


Ams  Machines 

for  the  Can  Shop — 

360  Cans  per  minute. 
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Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
Jno.  R.  Gary  Inc.,  726  Harrison  St. 

San  Francisco  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


All  Berries  Must  Be  Washed 


In  1929 


It  is  pretty  certain  that  this  will  be  enforced 
and  insisted  on. 

But  whether  it  is  or  not,  your  Berries  should 
be  washed.  It  will  give  a  quality  to  your  pack 
that  is  not  there  if  sand  and  other  dirt  is  not  re¬ 
moved.  It  makes  no  difference  what  Berries 
you  are  handling,  the  MONITOR  Fruit 
Washer  will  handle  them  without  injury.  The 
stock  is  carried  on  a  woven  wire  belt  thru 
strong  streams  of  water. 


Get  ready  in  time.  Write  us. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


QUALITY  MBBLS 


^STB<3HBR: 

excel  Our  Labels 


excel  Our  Labels 

i  rvTDes  i  tKe  Hi/dvest  ^Starvdard 

t  istic^JIRerit  ^r  Con^ercial  \&1  ue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogreLpLvic  <2>. 

Roclxester;  N.'VT 
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BRAND  OF 


TlNPLATCa 


H/MBODIES  all  the  qualities  that  consumers  demand 


Every  box  shipped  contains  Tinplates  of  uniform  quality,  flat,  clean, 
square,  evenly  coated  and  of  steel  made  especially  to  our  specification 


Inspection  of  manufacture  always  welcome  —  and  suggestions  from 

customers  heartily  invited 


W e  have  tradition  behind  us  —  confidence  for  the  future  and  will  stand 
behind  our  Tinplates  at  whatever  cost 


C.  I.  F  BUSINESS  NEGOTIATED 
SIZE  —  28"  X  20"  —  A  SPECIALTY 


THE  MCUNGRIPPlTn  C9 

LIMlTTEsD 


PHONE— CARDIFF  514 

-  CABLE  - 

•EUIN  —  CARDIFF- 


cARDirr 

soirramK 


CODES - 

BENTLEYS - 

A.B.C.  5th  edition 
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SAFETY 

First,  last  and  always. 

Watch  your  increasing  values  and  increase 
your  insurance  proportionately. 

You  can  do  this  most  economically  with 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of 
insurance  has  averaged  $6.20  per  thousand 
less  than  the  usual  insurance  company  pre¬ 
miums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


AND  NOW — Larger  can  bodies,  up  to  10  inches  in  diameter  and  1  1 
inches  high  are  automatically  formed  and  soldered  on  a  Cameron 
Lock-Seamer.  Hand  operations  in  making  large  cans  are  now  all 
inexcusable,  for  there  is  a  Cameron  automatic  machine  for  every 
can-making  process,  regardless  of  can  size. 

CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


A  BODY-MAKER  FOR  LARGER  CANS 


LABELS 


— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 
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DEPENDABLE 


Unexcelled  plants  and  equipment  at 
strategic  points — 

Closing  Machines  that  ”carry  the  load” — 

Research  Laboratories  checking  quality 
and  helping  canners  improve  methods — 

An  organization  of  experienced  can  men 
trained  to  produce  quality  and  render 
service— 


Continental  cans  and  service  are  a  powerful  aid 
to  Packers  who  are  meeting  the  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  better  quality  in  all  foods. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  Inc 


COAST  TO  COAST 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 

Factories  and  Sates  Offices ; 

BALTIMORE  JERSEY  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DETROIT  LOS  ANGELES  SYRACUSE 

SEATTLE  PASSAIC  ROANOKE 

SAN  JOSE  BOSTON 


CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 

CLEARING 


ST.  LOUIS 
NEW  ORLEANS 
CANONSBURG 
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EDITORIALS 


away  from  the  seething  mob— This  will  bo 

read,  of  course,  after  the  big  Convention  in  Chi- 
^  ^  cago  has  passed  into  history,  but  it  has  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  while  that  milling,  jostling,  smiling,  busy-about- 
nothing  (very  often)  crowd  is  at  the  height  of  its  swell, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  leave  a  thing  so  pulsing  with  life, 
and  go  into  the  quiet  of  some  remote  room  and  write 
an  editorial.  To  step  out  of  the  year’s  peak  of  activity 
into  the  quiet  is  reaction  enough  to  exclude  thoughts. 
But  that’s  the  life  of  the  newspaper  man,  and  he  does 
not  complain.  An  explanation  or  a  comment  is  not  a 
complaint. 

We  had  supposed  that  the  whole  industry  would  be 
here  at  Chicago,  but  it  is  not ;  that  is,  not  all  the  can- 
ners.  There  are  plenty  of  them,  but  there  are  three  or 
four  others  for  every  canner.  It  is  a  very  cosmopolitan 
crowd,  being  composed  of  all  sorts  of  food  manipulators, 
because  none  of  them  actually  manufacture  any  food. 
They  merely  mix  or  blend  or  preserve  in  some  manner 
various  kinds  of  foods  which  are  grown  or  gathered  or 
caught,  all  that  the  people  may  live  better,  with  less  ef¬ 
fort  and  with  minimum  risk  to  health ;  they,  the  produ¬ 
cers,  are  benefactors  of  humanity !  And  the  greatest  of 
these  are  the  canners !  Some  years  ago  we  coined  the 
expression,  “The  billion-dollar  industry.”  It  then 
seemed  large,  and  of  course  some  doubted.  But  they 
were  packing  foods  of  all  the  varieties  known  to  civili¬ 
zation  into  five  billion  cans  of  all  sizes  every  year,  and 
the  figure  was  not  out  of  line.  It  averaged  only  20c  per 
can,  if  taken  on  that  basis,  and  that  is  well  within  line. 

Futures — But  we  have  gone  away  from  that  fig¬ 
ure.  Far  from  it.  Mr.  H.  W.  Phelps,  President  of 
the  American  Can  Co.,  stated  Monday  afternoon 
of  the  Convention  in  his  address  that  he  had  reason  to 
know  that  during  1928  they  packed  one  billion  more 
cans  of  food  than  had  ever  before  been  produced  in  one 
year !  He  said  he  knew  whereof  he  spoke — and  he  does. 
There  is  enough  in  that  statement  tp  give  you 


No.  24 


thought.  Not  only  that  we  have  grown  in  stature,  as 
an  industry,  by  20  per  cent  in  one  year,  and  that  we 
must  now  say  that  every  year  six  billion  cans  of  food 
are  necessary  to  fill  the  demand  for  canned  foods,  but 
that  the  demand  has  outstripped  even  this  enormous  in¬ 
crease.  For  you  who  read  this  will  readily  admit  that 
the  canning  season  of  1928  was  at  best  only  a  fair  aver¬ 
age  one,  by  no  means  a  big  production  year.  Yet  we  in¬ 
creased  a  billion  cans !  And  the  billion  cans  extra,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  average  or  usual  five  billions,  and  a 
good  many  more  billions  of  cans  accumulated  from  sev¬ 
eral  years  past,  were  all  eaten  up  in  1928,  and  now  gone, 
and  the  market  facing  a  severe  shortage  of  canned 
foods. 

Let’s  see!  Just  where  are  we? 

Looks  very  much  like  canned  foods  had  arrived! 
Don’t  you  think?  And  they  are  canned  foods,  foods  in 
tin  cans,  not  in  glass  or  any  other  sort  of  container — 
six  billion  cans  of  foods. 

It  is  a  new  day  for  this  industry,  and  must  be  met  as 
a  new  situation.  Wak„  up  to  it.  We  heard  a  broker, 
rather  boastingly,  say  he  opened  No.  2  future  standard 
tomatoes  at  80c,  “which  is  714c  a  dozen  over  the  1928 
opening  price  of  721/2C.”  We  corrected  him.  The  opening 
price  has  been  80c  for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  spe¬ 
cial  sales  for  some  blind  canners  at  the  lower  price  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And  we  asked  him  if  he 
did  not  know  that  all  canned  foods  are  now  on  a  new 
basis  of  public  demand,  and  that  from  now  on  it  would 
be  a  very  strong  sellers’  market,  with  higher  prices  all 
down  the  line?  And  he  asked  what  price  should  be 
named  if  the  above  price  was  not  correct.  We  answered 
90c  as  a  mil  'mum,  and  that  in  all  probability  the  can¬ 
ner  who  took  usiness  at  90c  for  future  No.  2  standard 
tomatoes  would  regret  having  done  so  before  January 
1st,  1930,  because  of  the  very  much  higher  prices  that 
will  rule  by  that  date. 

That  is  not  a  prediction  nor  a  prophecy.  No.  2  stand¬ 
ard  tomatoes  are  this  week  $1.25  for  spots  after  a  fairly 
good  production  in  1928  and  a  carry-over  of  some  size, 
though  no  one  seems  to  know  how  much  into  1928  from 
other  years,  and  some  importations  from  abroad.  There 
will  be  no  carry-over  into  the  1929  tomato  pack;  mt 
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much  in  the  way  of  imports,  and  it  is  conceivable  there 
will  be  a  continuing  increase  in  consumptive  demand  for 
all  canned  foods.  This  increased  demand  may  not 
amount  to  the  from  25  to  40  per  cent  witnessed  in  1928, 
but  there  will  be  some  increase,  unless  the  canners  let 
down  on  the  quality  and  produce  sloppy  goods.  And 
that  is  the  one  danger;  if  they  increase  the  pack  by 
stretching  the  quality.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
prevent  a  very  strong  canned  foods  market  next  fall,  so 
why  sell  your  futures  at  low  prices  ?  Don’t  do  it. 

Results — That  is  one  result  from  the  Convention, 
and  its  knowledge  is  well  worth  while.  The  great 
wholesale  grocers  and  the  chain  store  men  met 
with  the  canners  and  Judge  J.  Harry  Covington  told  the 
latter  gentlemen  something  they  must  listen  to.  There 
is  beautiful  harmony  between  these  great  industries, 
and  everybody  wants  to  see  it  continue. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  of  LeSueur,  Minn.,  “Ward”  as  he 
is  known  to  his  familiars,  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  National  Canners  Association,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Ben  C.  Nott,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

*  Mr.  W.  Earle  Withgott,  w'ho  just  stepped  out  of  the 
presidency  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  has 
been  elected  chainnan  of  the  Tomato  Section. 

The  tariff  has  been  a  rather  warm  subject  of  debate 
all  during  the  w^eek,  but  it  will  all  come  out  well  by  the 
time  the  Convention  ends. 

Our  readers  wdll  find  a  w'hole  lot  of  really  worth  while 
reading  in  the  big  Convention  issue,  and  apparently 
most  canners  depend  upon  this  reading,  because  the 
meetings,  while  well  attended,  have  not  been  crowded. 
There  have  been  too  many  distractions. 

Nothing  will  be  done  here  about  next  year’s  Conven¬ 
tion  city,  but  there  is  a  well  defined  sentiment  towards 
Atlantic  City  for  1930. 

LOUISVILLE  BROKERS  FORM  ASSOCIATION 


The  Louisville  Food  Brokers  have  organized  a  local 
association  and  have  adopted,  with  a  few  minor 
revisions,  the  constitution  and  pledge  of  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Chicago  Food  Brokers  Association  as  a 
basis  of  their  organization.  Luncheon  meetings  will  be 
held  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month.  Officers  have 
been  elected  as  follow's:  President,  Mr.  Marion  Lewis, 
of  Lewis  &  Culp;  Vice-President,  Mr.  C.  R.  Murphy,  of 
the  Murphy  Brokerage  Company ;  Secretary  and  Treas¬ 
urer,  Raynor  Hubbell;  Directors,  Mr.  H.  K.  Smith,  of 
J.  S.  McAlister  &  Co. ;  Mr.  Harry  Hancock,  of  the  Good- 
loe-Hancock  Co. 

Several  meetings  have  been  held  and  some  exceed¬ 
ingly  desirable  results  have  come  from  this  getting  to¬ 
gether  of  the  Louisvile  brokers  for  the  advancement 
of  their  mutual  interests.  Those  w^ho  have  been  attend¬ 
ing  only  regret  that  something  of  this  kind  has  not  been 
done  previous  to  this  time. 

CANNERS’  AND  FIELD  MEN’S  SCHOOL 


TO  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland,  in  co-operation  with  the  Tri- 
State  Packers  Association, 

College  Park,  Md.,  February  19th,  20th  and  21st,  1929. 

This  school  will  be  conducted  similar  to  the  one  of 
last  year;  that  is,  presentation  of  experimental  results 


on  canning  crops  and  round  table  discussions.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  sessions  there  will  be  on  exhibit  dif¬ 
ferent  makes  of  spraying  and  dusting  machines  partic¬ 
ularly  designed  for  controlling  the  Mexican  bean  beetle. 

Arrange  your  time  so  you  can  attend  the  school.  A 
detailed  program  will  be  sent  to  you  in  a  few  days. 
'There  is  no  tuition  charge  or  fee  required  and  your  only 
expense  is  your  transportation,  meals  and  lodging. 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  CO.,  INC.,  PURCHASES  BUSI¬ 
NESS  OF  THE  MANHA'TTAN  CAN  CO. 


The  business  and  assets  of  the  Manhattan  Can  Co., 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  have  been  purchased  by  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Company,  Inc. 

Since  its  inception  in  1918  the  Manhattan  Can  Com¬ 
pany  has  shown  a  consistent  increase  in  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  lithographed  tal¬ 
cum  powder  cans  and  fancy  toilet  boxes. 

Substantial  economies  will  be  effected  by  Continental 
Can  Company,  Inc.,  through  transferring  the  business 
of  the  Manhattan  Can  Co.,  heretofore  conducted  in 
leased  premises  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  one  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  other  plants. 

PAUL  STOUFER  GOES  WITH  GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE  COMPANY 


Midwestern  canners  win  be  interested  to  know 
that  Mr.  P.  M.  Stoufer,  who  for  the  past  three 
years  has  been  with  Lawrence  Warehouse  Co., 
of  Chicago,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  field  ware¬ 
house  concern.  Guardian  Warehouse  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Stoufer  was  previously  connected  with  the 
Chicago  department  of  Philadelphia  Warehouse  Com¬ 
pany  in  like  work,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  best  posted 
men  in  the  country  on  the  subject  of  practical  field 
warehousing  as  it  applies  to  the  canning  business.  Mr. 
Stoufer  was  also  formerly  canned  foods  buyer  for 
A.  and  P.,  Chicago;  also  with  Fame  Canning  Co.,  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby  and  U.  S.  Quartermaster’s  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Stoufer’s  many  friends  wish  him  eyery  success 
in  his  new  connection. 


Convention  Dates 


February  5,  1929 — Pennsylyania  Canners,  Hotel  York- 
tonw,  York,  Pa. 

February  5-6,  1929 — Tennessee  Canners  Association, 
Hotel  Atkins,  Knoxyille,  Tenn. 

February  27-March  2,  1929 — Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  Cal. 

March  8-9,  1929 — Utah  Canners  Association,  Hotel  Big¬ 
elow,  Ogden,  Utah. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5fh  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 
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Complete  Corn  Line 


CLEANING 


SILKER 


Washes  the  silk¬ 
ing  wires  autom¬ 
atically  every  few 
minutes.  One 
hundred  percent 
extra  capacity. 


ALL  STEEL  CORN  WASHER 


CORN  SILKER 


The  Berlin  Chapman  Company  manufac¬ 
tures  a  complete  line  of  corn  machinery  and 
our  engineers  can  lay  out  your  corn  plant  for 
you  complete. 


CORN  SORTING  TABLE 


THE  PROPORTIONING  CORN  MIXING 
HEATER  proportions  all  the  ingredients  of 
a  can  of  corn,  water,  salt,  sugar,  corn  and 
heat  in  uniform  proportions  in  one  machine 
thereby  giving  constant  consistency. 


CASE  MAKER 


PROPORTIONING  CORN  HEATER 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 

^pERUNrHAPNAN^ 


^canning  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or  Jt  Complete  Canning  Plant 
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Advance  In  English  Canning 

A  Report  of  Current  Activities  and  Developments  as  Reported  at  the  Third  Annual 
Luncheon  of  the  Nataonal  Food  Canning  Council. 

(From  the  Packing  Gazette,  London,  January,  1929.) 


Evidence  of  the  very  satisfactory  progress  made 
in  the  establishment  of  an  English  canning  indus¬ 
try  was  given  at  the  third  annual  luncheon  of  the 
National  Food  Canning  Council,  held  at  the  Hotel  Cecil, 
London,  on  December  11th  last. 

Following  the  report  of  the  Chairman,  Sir  Edgar  R. 
Jones,  K.  B.  E.,  two  interesting  speeches  were  made  by 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Walter  Guinness,  D.  S.  0.,  M.  P.,  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  and  Sir  William  Arbuth- 
not  Lane,  Bart.,  C.  B.,  President  of  the  New  Health  So¬ 
ciety.  The  fact  was  commented  on  that  for  the  first 
time  at  the  meetings  of  the  Council  no  need  had  arisen 
to  rebut  any  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession.  On  the  contrary,  its  support  seemed  vouched 
for  by  the  presence  and  address  of  Sir  William  Arbuth- 
not  Lane. 

Increased  Production — In  rendering  his  report  the 
Chairman  said  that  the  thirty  factories  canning  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  this  county  have  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son  considerably  increased  their  production.  Out  of 
that  number  special  mention  might  be  made  of  the 
eight  new  modern  factories  that  came  into  operation 
during  the  previous  season.  Those  new  factories  had 
now  established  their  brands  of  canned  fruits,  and  were 
making  good  progress.  The  large  new  pea  and  vege¬ 
table  factory  at  Wisbech  had  been  a  great  success,  and 
at  present  the  firm  was  erecting  a  large  new  brick  build¬ 
ing  and  purchasing  additional  machinery,  and  intended 
doubling  their  production  next  year.  Negotiations  were 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  five  other  firms  as  to  machin¬ 
ery  and  plant  for  the  canning  of  peas  and  vegetables. 

Enormous  Scope — At  the  Worcester  Convention,  held 
last  spring,  special  attention  was  called  to  the  enormous 
scope  for  packing  peas  and  vegetables.  In  proportion  to 
population  this  country  should  be  canning  800,000,000 
cans  per  annum  of  peas  and  vegetables,  but  at  present 
the  pack  was  only  about  1,000,000  cans.  A  good  start 
had  been  made,  and  there  were  indications  of  an  expan¬ 
sion  that  would  mean  much  larger  quantities  than  the 
canning  of  fruit  involved.  This  country  can  grow  peas 
and  vegetables  on  the  average  better  than  most  of  the 
states  in  America.  The  agriculture  of  several  of  these 
states  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  factories  canning 
peas  and  vegetables.  Considerable  benefit  to  British 
agriculture,  as  well  as  to  the  tinplate  and  allied  indus¬ 
tries,  can  be  definitely  brought  about  in  this  country 
with  the  necessary  enterprise  and  enthusiasm.  The 
yield  per  acre  of  peas  in  America  is  under  one  ton. 

Local  Canning  Assets — Labor,  packing  material  and 
transport  are  dearer  than  in  this  country,  and  the  tin¬ 
plate  is  substantially  dearer.  On  the  production  side, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  canned  peas 
and  vegetables  at  a  lower  cost  than  the  United  States. 
Included  in  the  vegetable  figures  are  the  cans  of  pork 
and  beans  in  tomato  sauce.  There  is  an  enormous  per¬ 
centage  increase  in  the  importation  into  this  country  of 
Canadian  and  American  cans  of  pork  and  beans.  These 
importations,  like  those  of  peas  and  other  vegetables, 
proved  that  the  demand  for  the  goods  by  the  British 
public  existed. 


It  was  with  pleasure  that  they  reported  that  the  new 
canning  factory  of  an  American  firm  had  come  into  op¬ 
eration  in  this  country.  Since  the  war  canners  in  Amer¬ 
ica  set  themselves  out  to  teach  the  American  public  the 
virtues  of  canned  sauerkraut,  with  the  result  that  they 
sold  in  cans  last  year  250,000  tons  of  cabbage.  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  population  that  should  be  160,000  tons  in 
this  country.  Last  year  in  America  the  growers  of 
peas  received  £9,000,000  from  the  canners,  which,  in 
proportion  to  the  population  in  this  country,  would  be 
£6,000,000.  Such  a  gift  from  a  new  industry  would 
make  an  enormous  difference  to  agriculture  in  the  pea¬ 
growing  centers  of  the  country. 

Short  Supplies — The  rapid  expansion  of  the  canning 
industry  had  already  gone  ahead  of  the  growers.  Last 
season  the  canners  could  have  taken  1,000  tons  of 
strawberries  more  than  tlTey  were  able  to  obtain.  The 
attention  of  the  growers  was  called  to  the  necessity  for 
a  largely  increased  yield  of  strawberries  and  raspber¬ 
ries  next  season,  and  it  was  hoped  that  planting  and 
cultivation  would  proceed  immediately  to  furnish  the 
increased  production.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
the  various  City  Councils  were  asked  to  assist,  and  to 
bring  the  growers  and  canners  in  their  counties  into 
touch  with  each  other,  so  that  the  increased  production 
might  be  obtained.  Growers  had  not  yet  got  into  the 
habit  of  growing  for  the  canners,  as  they  do  in  other 
countries.  By  such  co-operation  they  could  grow  the 
varieties  that  pay  best  for  both  parties.  An  organiza¬ 
tion  to  make  available  guaranteed  plants  for  strawber¬ 
ries  and  raspberries  was  most  urgent.  The  canners  as 
a  rule  paid  good  prices,  but  it  was  in  the  interests  of 
growers  and  canners  together  to  arrive  at  a  competitive 
cost  of  production  that  would  bring  about  a  largely  in¬ 
creased  consumption. 

Preventing  Imports — When  one  took  into  account  the 
yield  per  acre,  the  cheaper  labor,  materials  and  accesso¬ 
ries,  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  permanent  reason  why 
there  should  be  any  importation  of  canned  raspberries, 
and  why  our  canned  plums  could  not  be  profitably  mar¬ 
keted  at  prices  in  competition  with  canned  peaches. 
What  was  lacking  was  the  recognition  of  the  service  of 
canning  to  the  grower,  and  the  proper  organization  and 
co-operation  of  all  concerned. 

There  was  a  definite  field  open  for  increased  employ¬ 
ment,  which  meant  increased  consumption,  which,  in 
turn,  again  meant  increased  employment.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  more  concerted  effort  should  be  made  to 
develop  the  canning  industry  of  this  country  as  a  means 
for  increasing  employment  and  prosperity  that  was 
calling  for  leadership  and  aggressive  action. 

A  Plea  to  Distributors — There  was  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  attitude  of  the  distributing  trades  towards 
the  home-grown  canned  produce.  The  foreign  importa¬ 
tions  continued  on  a  huge  scale,  and  in  the  main  the 
distributing  trades  gave  the  most  prominent  place  to 
the  imported  goods.  There  was  not  yet  on  the  part  of 
a  large  section  of  the  distributive  trade  any  real  effort 
to  push  the  home-grown  product,  to  call  it  to  the  special 
attention  of  customers,  and  give  it  a  first  chance.  Until 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI, O 
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THE  GREATEST  AGRARIAN  TRIBE 
OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN 


\^HEN  our  nation  was  yet  unborn  the  Miami  Indians  founded  a  peace- 
^  ’  ful  agricultiural  domain  in  the  rich  valley  formed  by  two  rivers  that 
now  bear  their  name  . . .  the  Big  Miami  and  the  little  Miami  Rivers,  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  broad  Ohio.  Here  was  fertile  soil  that  presented  them  with 
bountiful  crops.  Gradually  these  savages  grew  to  depend  upon  their  har¬ 
vest  rather  than  on  the  chase  or  warfare.  Warriors  from  distant  tribes 
spied  in  wonderment  upon  the  Miami  squaws  as  they  worked  in  the 
fields,  for  the  Indian  brave  scorned  to  labor  at  such  pursuits.  Thus  the 
Miamis  became  the  greatest  agrarian  tribe  of  the  North  American  Indian. 
4  The  founders  of  The  Heekin  Can  Company  builded  for  the  future, 
establishing  their  factories  in  this  strategic  location  that  the  great  growth 
of  this  agricultural  empire  might  find  Heekin  in  a  position  to  provide  per¬ 
sonal  service  and  exceptional  transportation  facilities  . .  .  Today,  Heekin 
serves  those  who  appreciate  Heekin  quality  and  personal  service  as  a 
valuable  asset  to  their  own  business. 


Heekin  Cans 
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the  distributing  trades  recognized  the  great  assistance 
that  they  could  render  towards  increasing  employment 
in  this  country  they  would,  by  contributing  to  unem¬ 
ployment,  continue  to  restrict  the  consuming  capacity 
of  their  customers  and  their  own  turnover.  It  was 
amazing  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  the  distributing 
trades  to  grasp  this  fact,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
press  and  our  public  men  was  urgently  called  for  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  principle  might  be  realized  and  acted  upon 
in  respect  to  all  retail  trades. 

Help  from  Retailers — Grateful  recognition  was  ac¬ 
corded  to  shopkeepers  in  a  number  of  cities  who  had 
during  the  past  year  assisted  them  very  much  in  that 
direction.  If  the  example  of  this  minority  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  great  majority  there  would  be  a  much  ac¬ 
celerated  expansion  of  the  canning  industry,  with  its 
beneficial  effect  on  the  agricultural,  tinplate,  steel  and 
coal  industries. 

A  special  appeal  had  been  made  this  season  to  the 
public  authorities  of  this  country,  asking  for  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  home-grown  canned  produce  in  their  supplies  for 
their  institutions.  The  public  schools  and  other  patri¬ 
otic  institutions  were  asked  to  give  a  chance  to  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  our  own  depressed  industries. 

The  assistance  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  was 
gratefully  recognized.  It  was  hoped  that  they  might  be 
able  immediately  to  deal  with  the  question  of  guaran¬ 
teed  plants,  and  otherwise  promote  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  that  was  required. 

Selling  and  Research — The  research  station  at  Camp- 
den  had  been  of  great  practical  value  to  the  industry, 
and  an  expansion  of  its  activities  w’as  most  desirable. 

Through  the  agency  of  the  Empire  Marketing  Board 
the  home-grown  produce  had  been  exhibited  in  a  large 
number  of  towns,  and  the  assistance  thus  rendered  had 
been  helpful  to  the  industry. 

Medical  declarations  stating  the  truth  as  to  the  value 
of  canned  foods  had  been  most  w’elcome,  and  more  au¬ 
thoritative  and  wider  pronouncements  were  expected  to 
remove  the  unique  prejudice  falsely  created  in  the  mind 
of  the  British  public.  The  press  has  been  of  great  as¬ 
sistance,  and  the  British  public  was  beginning  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  quality  and  goodness  of  our  home-grown 
canned  fruits. 

The  next  big  step  was  to  get  the  public  to  know  the 
health  value  of  a  large  consumption  of  canned  peas  and 
vegetables  when  fresh  vegetables  were  not  available. 
The  medical  men  of  America  had  done  a  great  deal  for 
the  health  of  young  children  by  ensuring  through  the 
consumption  of  canned  vegetables  the  availabilitv  every 
day  of  the  year  of  the  elements  of  nutrition  they  re¬ 
quire  for  good  health. 

Canned  Fish  Possibilities — In  addition  to  the  peas 
and  vegetables  British  canners  of  brisling  and  herring 
in  tomato  sauce  had  made  available  for  the  British  pub¬ 
lic  one  of  the  most  valuable  cheap  forms  of  human  food. 
During  the  publicity  campaign  of  the  coming  season  it 
was  hoped  to  make  great  progress  in  this  direction. 

At  that  annual  gathering  for  the  first  time  there 
were  representatives  of  the  fish-canning  industry.  The 
new  fish-canning  committee  of  the  Council  had  been  ex¬ 
ploring  the  problem  of  increasing  the  production  more 
particularly  of  brisling  and  herring.  Valuable  progress 
had  been  made,  and  it  was  hoped  next  year  that  a  large 
expansion  might  be  recorded.  It  was  further  hoped 
that  certain  forms  of  white  deep-sea  fish  might  also  be 
canned  in  large  quantities.  A  special  feature  in  this 
connection  was  the  largely  increased  importation  of 
canned  pilchards  from  California.  Why  Cornwall  should 


allow  this  to  take  place  was  a  question  that  was  being 
investigated. 

Preserving  Cream — There  were  indications,  after  the 
experience  of  last  summer,  that  the  preservation  of 
cream  by  canning  would  be  much  more  generally  adopt¬ 
ed  next  year.  The  importations  of  canned  cream  from 
abroad  were  already  growing.  There  did  not  seem  to  be 
any  justification  for  the  great  wastage  of  cream  that 
took  place  this  year. 

There  was  a  large  export  trade  awaiting  our  canned 
strawberries.  At  the  present  time  there  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  supply  the  home  demand.  The  co-operation  of 
growers  and  canners,  referred  to  above,  should  be  stim¬ 
ulated  by  this  fact  to  bring  about  this  increased  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  great  export  trade  was  being  allowed  to  drift 
without  adequate  reasons  into  the  hands  of  people  who 
had  had  no  part  in  the  sacrifices  that  had  created  the 
modern  consuming  capacities  of  the  millions  of  native 
peoples  under  the  British  Raj.  Surely  the  great  army 
of  unemployed  in  this  country  has  a  right  to  call  upon 
the  great  financial  and  commercial  firms,  and  upon  the 
Government,  to  allow'  them  their  just  part  in  the  heri¬ 
tage  of  our  people,  so  that  the  deprivations  and  suffer¬ 
ing  of  unemployment  might  be  alleviated,  as  it  could  be, 
if  the  Empire  markets  w'ere  exploited  with  the  enter¬ 
prise  shown  by  other  nations  who  have  inferior  facili¬ 
ties  for  their  trade,  but  have  recognized  the  possibili¬ 
ties  and  organized  themselves  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities. 

The  Medical  View — Sir  William  Arbuthnot  Lane, 
President  of  the  New  Health  Society,  said  that  any  pop¬ 
ular  prejudice  against  canned  foods  is  quite  unjustified 
when  the  canning  is  performed  under  modern  condi¬ 
tions  and  by  the  latest  scientific  methods. 

The  food  value  of  some  tinned  foods,  he  said,  has 
been  shown  to  be  higher  in  some  cases  than  that  of 
fresh  foods,  while  the  number  of  cases  of  poisoning  is, 
he  added,  absolutely  negligible,  and  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  that  arose  from  the  consumption  of  “fresh” 
foods  distributed  or  consumed  in  a  bad  condition. 

Alleviating  Unemployment — Mr.  Walter  Guinness 
said  that  the  use  of  canned  food  had  become  established 
as  a  growing  factor  in  our  national  diet.  “In  fact,”  he 
continued,  “it  has  been  said  that  the  modern  housewife 
is  too  often  incapable  of  cooking,  but  is  a  very  good 
hand  at  using  a  tin-opener.”  If  we  could  supply  the 
market  for  our  own  people  it  would  be  a  double  advan¬ 
tage.  It  would  certainly  help  greatly  in  these  days  of 
agricultural  difficulties,  and  also  make  an  effective  con¬ 
tribution  towards  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
tin-plate  trade  in  South  Wales.  At  present  £7,000,000 
worth  of  canned  and  bottled  vegetables  and  fruit  was 
being  imported.  There  had  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
production  of  fruit  by  the  farmers,  but  the  difficulty 
had  been  that  fruit  w'as  subject  to  periods  of  glut.  The 
canning  industry  would  help  the  grower  to  hold  off  his 
supply  in  times  of  glut,  and  prevent  a  disastrous  fall  of 
prices.  Canning  and  cold  storage  together  would  be 
able  to  make  a  very  great  difference  to  the  prospects  of 
fruit  growing  in  this  country.  We  were  importing  over 
£5,000,000  worth  of  canned  fish  annually.  He  did  not 
say  that  we  could  hope  to  replace  all  that  by  home  sup¬ 
plies,  but  he  pointed  out  that  within  recent  years  over 
200  fish-canning  factories  had  been  established  in  Nor¬ 
way,  turning  out  56,000  tons  a  year.  He  thought  there 
was  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  able  to  compete  on 
favorable  terms. 
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BETTER  SEEDS 


FOR  BETTER  PACKS 


We  Are  Leading  Growers  of 

CANNERS’  SEEDS 


CATERING  TO  THE  BEST  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 

PEAS.  BEANS.  SWEET  CORN 
TOMATO.  PUMPKIN,  SQUASH 
CUCUMBER.  CABBAGE,  SPINACH 
PERFECTED  DETROIT  BEET 


For  Prompt  Shipment  or  Future  Contract 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  IS.  1928 

(REEVES  Transinissuni) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Grmen  Bean  Gradera 
Green  Bean  Cieanera 
Green  Bean  Cutter  a 


A.  K.  ROBINS  A  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Can  Markera  Green  Pea  Vinera 

Lift  Trucka  Green  Pea  Feedera 

Conveyora  Green  Bean  Snippera 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  A  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Ogden.  Utah  Hamilton,  Ontario 


BRANCH:  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 


JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 
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Respiration  In  Fruits  And  Vegetables 

Principles  Involved  Are  an  Obstacle  to  Preservation  by  Canning  in  Inert  Gases. 
By  E.  F.  KOHMAN,  of  the  Research  Laboratory,  National  Canners  Association 


Newspaper  items  recently  published  through¬ 
out  the  country  on  “canning  in  nitrogen”  have 
elicited  a  number  of  inquiries  from  members  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  concerning  its  feasi¬ 
bility.  The  effect  of  holding  plant  tissues  such  as  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  an  atmosphere  of  gases  involves  the 
interesting  and  rather  complicated  respiratory  system 
of  plant  tissues.  Respiration  is  continually  taking  place 
in  all  living  plant  cells,  and  it  frequently  is  the  cause  of 
rapid  changes  in  plant  tissues.  The  purpose  of  this  cir¬ 
cular  is  to  summarize  the  fundamental  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  this  respiration,  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  possibility  of  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables  by 
holding  them  in  inert  gases. 

Processes  Involving  Exchange  of  Oxygen  and  Carbon 
Dioxide 

Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  the 
sunlight  living  green  leaves  normally  take  up  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  air  and  give  off  oxygen.  The  leaves 
carry  on  a  photo-synthetic  process  which  is  the  reverse 
of  animal  respiration  in  that  oxygen  is  consumed  and 
carbon  dioxide  evolved.  Many  people  do  not  realize, 
however,  that  simultaneously  with  this  photo-synthetic 
process  in  the  green  leaves,  which  takes  place  by  virtue 
of  the  green  chlorophyl  in  the  presence  of  sunlight, 
there  is  also  another  proces,  respiration,  which  results 
in  a  consumption  of  oxygen  and  an  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxide,  not  only  in  the  leaves,  but  in  eveiy  living  cell 
of  the  plant.  In  the  presence  of  light  the  carbon  diox¬ 
ide  evolved  is  re-absorbed,  and  additional  carbon  diox¬ 
ide  is  absorbed  from  the  air.  Carbon  dioxide  consists 
of  12  parts  carbon  and  32  parts  oxygen.  The  carbon  is 
used  to  develop  the  plant  tissue  while  the  oxygen  is 
largely  set  free. 

A  few  illustrations  should  make  this  clearer.  If  a 
potted  tomato  plant  bearing  a  ripe  tomato  were  enclosed 
in  an  air-tight  glass  case,  it  would  be  found  that  in  the 
sunlight  the  oxygen  content  of  the  glass  case  would  in¬ 
crease,  while  the  carbon  dioxide  would  decrease.  If  the 
tomato  alone,  while  still  on  the  plant,  were  enclosed  in  a 
glass  case,  it  would  be  found  that,  both  in  sunlight  and 


in  the  dark,  the  oxygen  supply  of  the  case  would  be  de¬ 
pleted,  while  the  carbon  dioxide  increased.  If  the  glass 
case  containing  the  entire  plant  were  placed  in  the  dark, 
it,  too,  would  have  its  oxygen  content  depleted  and  its 
carbon  dioxide  supply  increased.  This  illustration 
could  be  made  with  any  fruiting  plant  or  with  a  pea 
vine  or  bean  plant,  the  pea  and  bean  pod  taking  the 
place  of  the  tomato,  with  the  exception  that  as  long  as 
the  pods  contain  green  chlorophyl,  the  photo-synthetic 
process  also  takes  place  in  the  sunlight. 

These  reactions  are  the  fundamental  basis  of  all  plant 
life.  They  are  by  no  means  as  simple  as  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  foregoing  statements.  Carbon  dioxide 
and  oxygen  are  merely  the  extreme  and  results.  The 
rapid  changes  that  take  place  in  many  plant  tissues,  the 
rapid  development  of  sugar  and  disappearance  of  acid¬ 
ity  in  fruits  on  ripening,  the  development  of  sugar  in 
peas  and  com  as  they  maturerand  its  disappearance  as 
they  ripen,  the  rapid  deterioration  of  some  vegetables 
after  harvesting,  such  as  peas  and  beans,  may  all  be 
looked  upon  as  intermediate  results  of  the  interchange 
of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Effect  of  Moisture  and  Temperature 

Conditions  of  moisture  and  temperature  have  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  on  the  respiratory  process.  Effects  of  tem¬ 
perature  will  be  referred  to  later,  but  it  may  be  stated 
here  that  freezing  temperatures  as  will  as  high  temper¬ 
atures  approaching  cookery,  both  disrupt  the  living 
cells  and  thus  destroy  the  normal  respiratory  processes. 

Moisture  is  essential  for  the  respiratory  process.  Dry 
seeds  are  dormant,  but  given  moisture,  active  respira¬ 
tion  soon  begins.  The  dehydration  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  interrupts  such  activity.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  note  that  berries  with  sufficient  added  sugar  need  not 
be  frozen  for  preservation,  as  is  the  case  when  no  sugar 
is  added.  The  sugar  extracts  a  large  portion  of  the 
water,  and  in  this  w'ay  simulates  a  dehydrated  state. 

Results  of  Respiration 

Harvested  fruits  and  vegetables  all  consume  oxygen 
and  evolve  hydrogen  dioxide  just  as  is  the  case  in  the 
animal  respiratory  system.  When  the  oxygen  supply 
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is  withheld  the  oxygen  is  secured  from  constituents 
within  the  fruit  or  vegetable.  Sugar  is  a  common  source 
of  such  oxygen.  Ripe  peas,  when  soaked  in  a  solution 
of  sugar,  have  been  shown  to  use  some  of  it  as  the  life 
processes  of  the  germ  become  active.  It  has  been  shown 
that  citric  acid,  proteins  and  many  other  substances 
may  likewise  be  the  source  of  oxygen  in  the  absence  of 
air. 

The  so-called  soaking  process  in  the  canning  of  apples 
is  to  permit  them  to  consume  the  oxygen  within  their 
tissue  by  their  normal  respiratory  process.  An  import¬ 
ant  benefit  from  the  exhaust  in  canning  all  fruits  is  that 
the  oxygen  in  them  is  consumed  at  a  rapid  rate,  due  to 
the  elevated  temperature.  As  the  temperature  becomes 
too  high  (approximately  150  degrees  F.)  the  life  pro¬ 
cesses  are  destroyed  and  respiration  ceases. 

This  respiration  in  the  absence  of  oxygen  from  the 
air  is  sometimes  designated  as  “anaerobic,”  or  “intra¬ 
molecular”  respiration.  In  this  intra-molecular  respi¬ 
ration  which  proceeds  in  the  absence  of  oxygen  carbon 
dioxide  is  not  the  only  product  evolved.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  many  additional  products  are  simulta¬ 
neously  produced.  Alcohol  is  prominent  among  these. 
Pasteur  pointed  out  that  in  fruits,  in  the  absence  of  ox¬ 
ygen,  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide  are  produced  in  the 
same  proportion  that  these  products  appear  in  the  fer¬ 
mentation  of  sugar  by  yeast.  Some  substances  formed 
produce  undesirable  “off”  flavors.  This  process  in  the 
absence  of  air  creates  a  reducing  atmosphere.  Just  as 
the  fruit  colors  are  reduced  or  bleached  to  colorless 
bodies  in  fruits  canned  in  plain  cans,  so  the  colors  are 
bleached  in  the  anaerobic  respiration  of  fruits. 

The  effect  of  holding  fruits  in  an  atmosphere  free 
from  oxygen  is  not  markedly  different  whether  this  is 
accomplished  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
carbon  dioxide  or  other  inert  gases.  For  a  certain  period 
in  such  an  anaerobic  atmosphere  the  respiration  in  the 
fruits,  that  is,  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide,  is  not 
greatly  diminished ;  but  after  this  preliminary  period  it 
may  be  reduced  to  one-half  or  one-third. 

The  effect  of  temperature  on  the  respiratory  process 
is  far  more  marked.  A  difference  of  10  degrees  C.  (18 
degrees  F.)  in  the  storage  temperature  of  fruits  alters 
the  respiratory  rate  by  two  to  three  times.  The  total 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  evolved  in  the  absence  of  ox¬ 
ygen  is  approximately  the  same,  irrespective  of  the 
temperatures.  This  is  probably  true  of  other  products 
which  are  formed  and  which  produce  “off”  flavors  or 
other  undesirable  consequences.  It  is  evident  that  low 
storage  temperatures  will  postpone  any  ill  effects  of  an 
atmosphere  of  inert  gases. 

Respiration  and  Ripening 

The  softening  process,  that  is,  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit,  is  similarly  affected  by  the  temperature.  From 
Bulletin  1426,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Grimes  Golden  apples  “evolved  carbon  diox¬ 
ide  at  a  rate  between  four  and  five  milligrams  per  kilo¬ 
gram  of  fruit  per  hour  at  32  degrees  F. ;  between  eight 
and  nine  milligrams  at  42  degrees ;  between  29  and  39 
milligrams  at  60  degrees ;  and  from  60  to  70  milligrams 
at  85  degrees.  Thus  at  40  degrees  the  rate  was  slightly 
less  than  double  that  at  32  degrees,  and  that  at  60  de¬ 
grees  was  about  six  times  that  at  32  degrees  and  more 
than  three  times  that  at  40  degrees.  At  85  degrees  the 
respiration  was  more  than  double  the  rate  at  60  de¬ 
grees. 

“Referring  to  the  data  for  the  Arlington  Experiment 
Farm  Grimes  Golden  in  1923-.4  in  Table  4,  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  six  days  were  required  for  full  ripening  at  85 
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degrees,  14  days  at  60  degrees,  33  days  at  40  degrees, 
and  81  days  at  32  degrees.  Thus,  at  60  degrees  the 
softening  was  six  times  as  fast  as  at  32  degrees,  and  the 
respiration  rate  was  about  six  times  the  rate  at  32  de¬ 
grees.  At  85  degrees  both  the  softening  and  respira¬ 
tion  rates  were  slightly  more  than  double  the  rates  at 
60  degrees.  The  ripening  rate  at  60  degrees  was  two 
and  one-half  times  the  rate  at  40  degrees,  while  there  is 
an  even  greater  difference  in  respiration  rate.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  however,  there  is  a  very  close  agreement  between 
the  rates  of  respiration  and  softening  for  Grimes 
Golden.” 

Effect  of  Inert  Gases  on  Ripening  of  Apples 

There  is  considerable  evidence  in  scientific  literature 
on  the  effect  produced  by  holding  fruits  in  inert  gases 
such  as  nitrogen,  hydrogen  anl  carbon  dioxide. 

Kid  and  West,  of  the  Food  Storage  Board  of  Eng¬ 
land  U918  to  1925),  found  that  ripening  of  apples  may 
be  retarded  without  ill  effects  to  the  fruit  by  reducing 
the  oxygen  content  of  the  air,  and  also  that  an  increase 
of  carbon  dioxide  retards  ripening.  An  amount  of  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  greater  than  10  per  cent  of  the  atmosphere 
causes  internal  browning  which  they  call  “brown 
heart.” 

Hill,  in  Bulletin  30,  issued  in  April,  1913,  by  the  Cor¬ 
nell  University  Experiment  Station  of  New  York, 
makes  the  following  reference  to  red  Astrachan  apples : 

“After  four  or  five  days  the  apples  in  nitrogen  and 
those  in  hydrogen  began  to  have  a  bleached  appearance. 
The  red  color  then  gradually  disappeared.  Finally  the 
apples  acquired  a  brownish  tinge.  The  apples  in  air  re¬ 
mained  a  beautiful  red. 

“When  the  jars  were  opened  the  apples  in  air  had  a 
fine  apple  odor  and  the  appearance  of  very  ripe  Astra¬ 
chan  apples.  They  were  very  much  less  sour  to  the 


taste  than  when  placed  in  the  jar.  No  soft  rots  had  de¬ 
veloped,  but  two  apples  were  nearly  destroyed  by  what 
appear^  to  be  brown  rot.  The  other  apples  were  in 
good  condition. 

“The  apples  in  both  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  looked  as 
if  they  had  been  about  half  baked  in  an  oven  with  a 
slow  fire.  They  had  entirely  lost  their  red  color.  The 
skin  in  places  was  elevated  in  small  blisters.  The  fiesh 
was  light  brown  at  the  surface  and  white  inside,  but 
when  exposed  to  the  air  it  browned  rapidly,  many  times 
more  rapidly  than  did  the  flesh  of  the  apples  than  had 
been  kept  in  air.  The  apples  had  no  bad  flavor.  The 
taste  was  that  of  half-baked  apples,  according  to  five 
persons  who  tasted  them.  The  ‘baking’  was  greatest 
near  the  surface  and  gradually  lessened  toward  the 
core.  The  natural  flavor  was  almost  entirely  gone. 

“This  series  of  experiments  shows  that  apples  need 
aeratidn  and  that  they  cannot  be  satisfactory  held  in 
inert  gases  such  as  nitrogen  and  hydrogen.” 

Effect  of  Inert  Gases  on  Wiggins  Peaches 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  same  bulletin  with 
reference  to  Wiggins  peaches: 

“At  the  end  of  that  time  (4  weeks)  the  peaches  in 
nitrogen  and  those  in  hydrogen  were  mostly  brown  and 
soft.  The  peach  aroma  and.  flavor  were  entirely  gone. 
There  were  some  hard  green  spots  on  some  of  the 
peaches  and  these  had  a  decidedly  bad  flavor.  The  soft 
brown  parts  had  a  snappy  alcohol  flavor  and  persons 
who  were  unacquainted  with  the  treatment  that  they 
had  received  pronounced  them  brandied  peaches.  The 
flavor  was  not  particularly  unpleasant. 

“The  peaches  in  carbon  dioxide  were  mostly  green 
and  as  hard  as  when  placed  in  the  jar  four  weeks  ear¬ 
lier.  The  flavor  was  very  bad.  It  was  not  the  snappy 
alcohol  flavor  of  the  peaches  kept  in  nitrogen,  but  was 
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bitter  and  nauseating.  The  hard  green  spots  that  were 
noted  on  the  peaches  in  nitrogen  and  in  hydrogen  also 
had  this  flavor,  but  it  was  not  so  strong  in  them.  When 
the  peaches  from  the  jar  of  carbon  dioxide  were  placed 
in  air  they  turned  brown  very  rapidly,  but  they  did  not 
soften  markedly. 

“It  seems  to  be  evident  that  carbon  dioxide  consider- 
ablv  decreases  the  hydrolysis  of  pectose,  since  peaches 
in  that  gas  did  not  soften.  In  this  case,  as  with  the 
apples,  the  need  for  good  aeration  is  apparent,  since  the 
flavor  was  spoiled  in  the  gases  containing  no  oxygen 
and  since  in  a  closed  space  without  ventilation  the  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  resulting  from  the  respiration  of  the  fruit 
accumulates  so  rapidly  as  to  displace  the  air  in  a  short 
time.” 


Results  With  Other  Varieties  of  Peaches 

Experiments  with  other  varieties  of  peaches  may  also 
be  quoted: 

“In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  degree  of 
ripeness  on  the  rate  of  softening  of  peaches,  some  very 
ripe  Elbertas,  some  market-ripe  Crosbys  and  Late 
Crawfords,  and  some  hard  green  Crosbys  were  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  were  the  Wiggins  peaches  and  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  gases  for  two  weeks.  The.  ex¬ 
periment  was  begun  on  September  20.  The  peaches  in 
air  retained  their  qualities  and  ripened  well,  but  the 
ripe  Elbertas  and  some  of  the  others  deteriorated  from 
brown  rot  after  a  few  days. 

“At  the  end  of  tw'o  weeks  the  ripe  Elbertas,  which 
were  soft  at  the  beginning,  had  a  very  bad  flavor  in 
carbon  dioxide  and  almost  as  bad  a  flavor  in  nitrogen 
and  in  hydrogen.  They  had  darkened  noticeably.  As 
soon  as  they  were  taken  out  into  the  air  they  darkened 
rapidly  under  the  skins  and  had  the  appearance  of 
peaches  that  had  been  badly  injured  in  shipment  in  re¬ 
frigerator  cars. 

“The  market-ripe  Crosbys  and  Late  Crawfords  soft¬ 
ened  somewhat,  but  not  so  much  as  in  air.  Their 
flavor  was  very  bad  and  they  showed  browning,  which 
increased  very  rapidly  when  they  were  placed  in  air. 
The  hard  Crosby  peaches  remained  hard  in  all  three  of 
the  oxygen-free  gases. 

Effect  of  Inert  Gases  During  Refrigeration 

“Since  fruits  produce  carbon  dioxide  very  rapidly,  as 
has  been  shown,  and  since  they  brown  and  lose  their 
flavor  when  they  are  not  supplied  with  oxygen,  the  need 
for  thorough  ventilation  becomes  apparent.  The 
peaches  that  were  described  at  the  beginning  of  this 
bulletin  as  having  been  injured  by  “ice-scald”  had  been 
wrapped  separately  in  paper.  With  respiration  as  rapid 
as  it  has  been  shown  to  be,  it  is  a  matter  of  only  a  few 
hours  until  all  the  air  within  the  paper  wrapper  would 
be  displaced  by  the  carbon  dioxide  given  off  by  the 
peach.  From  the  experiments  described  it  is  quite 
probable  that  “ice-scald”  is  injury  due  to  poor  aeration 
and  to  an  accumulation  of  carbon  dioxide. 

“The  question  of  wrappers  for  fruits  is  worthv  of  an 
extended  investigation  from  the  standpoint  of  ventila¬ 
tion,  The  good  points  in  favor  of  a  separate  wrapper 
for  peaches,  apples  and  other  fruits  are  numerous.  Rut 
such  wrappers  allow  only  a  very  small  air  space  around 
each  fruit.  Some  type  of  perforated  or  porous  wrap¬ 
pers  has  been  suggested  as  a  possible  means  of  combi  V 
ing  the  desirable  qualities  of  the  wrappers  with  bstt^r 
ventilation  of  the  fruit. 


With  improved  sliding  doons, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Renneburg  &.  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boston  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF,  BOSTON  STREET  &  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


OYSTER  STEAM  BOX 


piiTiniiiiiinriiiiiiiiiiiiiB 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


Have  you  tried  putting  recipes 
on  your  labels?  Help  the 
housewife  to  enjoy  your  pro¬ 
duct. 


H.GAMSESBRQ 

A  i  tho^aphez's 

GAMSEBUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


Quality  determined  during  process  stage  . . .  insures  purity 
from  the  start . .  .  function  of  Pfaudler  process  equipment 


The  final  quality  of  any  processed  food  is  determined  largely  during  the  process  stage. 
Here  efficient,  sanitary  and  acid-resisting  equipment  is  of  real  value  to  the  food  producer. 


For  the  past  40  years  Pfaudler  has  aided  the  process  industries  in  eliminating  metallic  contami¬ 
nation,  the  cause  of  distorted  flavor,  color  and  quality.  Consequently  the  many  uses  which 
Pfaudler  glass-lined  equipment  has  had  covers  an  extensive  field. 


When  purchasing  new  equipment  avail  yourselves  of  the  service  which  Pfaudler  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  offer.  Remember,  equipment  that  has  met  so  many  tests  successfully,  is  the  type 
that  it  pays  to  install.  Write  for  Catalog  693! 


THE  PFAUDLER  COMPANY  .  .  Food  Products  Division  .  .  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

—  BRANCHES  — 

NEW  YORK  ELYRIA,  O.  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

8  W.  40th  St.  Pfaudler-Elyria  Div.  1442  Conway  Bldg.  122  New  Montgomery  St. 
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Pfaudler  glass-lined  The'‘Kwik-Mix’',  with 
mixing  tank  with  glass-  fast  heating  coil,  de- 
lined  anchor-type  agit-  signed  for  making 
ator  and  equipped  with  brine,  syrups  and  simi- 
overhead  pulley  drive,  lar  liquid  products. 


Complete  Pfaudler  vacuum 
system  for  concentrating  fruits, 
fruit  juices,  syrups  and  tomato 
products.  Let  us  send  you  cata¬ 
log  describing  system. 


Pfaudler  glass-1  i  n  e  d 
tomato  products  cocker 
showing  Pfaudler  sec¬ 
tional  coil  in  position. 
Write  for  new  folder. 


Pfaudler  glass-1  i  n  e  d 
emulsifier  for  making 
mayonnaise,  sa  ndwich 
spread  and  salad 
dressing.  A  closed  unit. 
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Inert  Gases  Lack  Preservative  Effect 

“It  seems  that  to  some  extent  peaches  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  softening  by  inert  gases,  and  especially  by 
carbon  dioxide;  this  is  of  no  economic  value,  however, 
until  some  method  can  be  found  by  which  the  softening 
will  be  prevented  and  in  the  use  of  which  the  flavor  will 
be  retained.” 

Magness  and  Ballard  in  the  Journal  of  Agricultural 
Research,  May  1,  1926,  report  experiments  in  which 
Sacramento  pears  were  held  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  Their  results  may  be  summarized  in  their  own 
words : 

“From  the  data  presented  in  Table  XIV  it  is  evident 
that  considerable  carbon  dioxide  was  given  off  in  the 
absence  of  oxygen,  especially  during  the  first  three 
davs.  After  that  there  was  a  steady  decrease,  which 
continued  until  the  air  was  admitted  to  the  chamber. 

“Following  the  admission  of  air  to  the  fruit  chamber, 
respiration  rapidly  increased,  but  not  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  check  run  in  air.  The  fruit  ripened  and  was  nor¬ 
mal  in  appearance,  but  was  not  edible.  Certain  prod¬ 
ucts  formed  by  the  intromolecular  respiration,  which 
must  have  occurred  to  produce  COj  in  the  absence  of  Oo, 
rendered  the  fruit  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  These 
products,  notably  alcohol,  may  also  have  interfered 
with  normal  respiration  following  the  admission  of  ox¬ 
ygen.” 

It  is  evident  that  an  inert  atmosphere  does  not  in  it¬ 
self  stop  respiratory  changes,  but  alters  their  charac¬ 
ter.  In  many  cases  this  altered  respiration  is  detri¬ 
mental,  but  there  may  be  specific  instances  in  which  the 
results  are  beneficial.  Adequate  refrigeration  checks 
respiration,  be  it  in  air  or  in  an  inert  atmosphere.  Tem¬ 
peratures  several  degrees  below  freezing  stop  changes 
as  long  as  the  frozen  state  is  maintained.  Since  freez¬ 


ing  disrupts  plant  cells,  it  results  in  abnormal  changes 
after  thawing,  which  sometimes  are  undesirable.  It  also 
frequently  affects  physical  qualities  such  as  texture, 
although  in  many  instances  this  can  be  avoided  by  the 
proper  procedure. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  the  successful  use  of  inert 
gases  in  the  preservation  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
must  be  in  conjunction  with  refrigeration,  and  even 
with  refrigeration  the  practical  application  of  such  a 
method  is  limited. 

INDIANA  CANNERS’  SCHOOL 
N  February  12,  13,  14  the  Purdue  University  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Experiment  Station,  in  connection  with 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  will  hold  a  Canners’ 
Conference.  During  this  time  various  matters  relating 
to  the  growing  and  packing  of  Indiana  vegetables  will 
be  covered.  The  men  at  the  University  have  a  wealth 
of  valuable  information  that  will  be  of  value  to  canners. 

The  Conference  last  year  was  so  successful  and  so 
well  liked  by  all  canners  attending  that  it  is  to  become 
an  annual  event.  Canners,  or  any  others  allied  with  the 
canning  industry  from  any  state,  are  invited  to  attend 
and  will  be  made  welcome  at  this  meeting. 

NORWAY  CONSIDERS  FIXED  PRICES  FOR 
C  ANNED  FOODS 

The  Nowegian  manufacTures  of  canned  foods  have 
decided  to  create  a  council  for  price-fixing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  information  released  in  the  December 
20,  1928,  issue  of  Nordisk  Tidende.  The  council  will  es¬ 
tablish  minimum  prices  for  exports  and  formulate  plans 
for  the  regulation  of  production.  It  is  further  decided 
to  form  separate  buying  centrals  for  the  control  of  the 
market.  The  manufacturers  will  also  endeavor  to  fos¬ 
ter  greater  co-operation  between  the  exporters  and  the 
banks. 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


Of  all  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  a 
pea  cannery  none  is  as  important  as  the  pea 
hulling  equipment.  The  equipment  that  saves 
Peas,  reduces  breakage  and  permits  the  satis¬ 
factory  hulling  of  peas,  when  in  such  a  state  of 
maturity  as  to  produce  quality  canned  peas,  is  of 
utmost  importance.  For  this  reason,  Frank 
Hamachek  Ideal  Green  pea  Hulling  machinery 
is  playing  a  very  important  part  in  the  production 
of  canned  peas. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 


Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTERS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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The  Robins-Beckett  Can  Cleaner 

removes  rust  and  dirt  from 
all  sizes  of  cans. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  Dependable 
Canning  Machinery 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.  INC. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


DOUBLE  CAN  CLEANER 


always  at  your  Service — write  for  catalogue 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE- 

1  Jeffrey-Wescott  Tomato  Peeling  Table 
1  Monitor  String  Bean  Cutter 
1  Kern  Finisher 
1  Zastrow  Hoist 

Address  Box  A-1620  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE— 1  Ayars  Pea  Filler.  1  Monitor  Pea  Grader, 
3  Climax  Automatic  Pea  Scales,  5  Hamachek  Separ¬ 
ators  or  Tailers,  2  White  Viner  Feeders,  4  Monitor 
Pea  Cleaners,  1  Tachometer,  100  Pea  Boxes  and  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  feet  of  Conveyor  for  carrying  vines 
from  lot  to  feeder. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Guaranteed  Machinery. 

1  Sprague  Tomato  Steamer,  for  breaking 

down  tomatoes  $  200.00 

1  Sprague  Tomato  Picking  Table,  with 

continuous  metal  conveyor  belt  100.00 

3  Sets  Sprague  Low  Inner  Section  Flash 

Coils,  each  150.00 

1  Right  System  Tomato  Scalder,  new  200.00 

1  Swartout  Steam  Trap,  1  inch  connection  1 0.00 

1  Sprague  Gravity  Pulp  Tester  40.00 

1  Sprague  Universal  Liquid  Filler,  No.  1 

size,  10  valve  type  .  250.00 

3  Sprague  Corn  Cutters,  Model  5,  com¬ 
plete,  each  200  00 

1  Hill  Deep  Well  Pump,  steam  head,  new  100.00 

1  Steam  Engine,  25  horse  power  100.00 

1  Fairbanks  Steam  Boiler  feed  Pump  50.00 

1  Vertical  Boiler,  50  horse  power  250.00 

10  Five  Tier  Processing  Crates,  each  7.50 

30  crate  Covers,  34  in.  diamenter,  each  1  50 


100  feet  1-11-16  Shafting,  and  hangers  for  same 
Lot  of  Sprockets,  Head  Shafts,  Conveyor  Chain 
suitable  for  Corn  Conveyor;  prices  on  application. 
Maryland  Shipping  Point  on  above  machinery. 
Address  Box  A-1637  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  - 

1  Peeling  Table  40  feet  long  accommodating  50  women, 
1  Zastrow  Hoist.  10  Floor  Trucks  different  sizes. 
Monitor  Bean  Grader,  1  Lewis  Bean  Cutter,  2  Sprague 
Model  M  Corn  Cutters,  right  and  left,  2  Burnham 
Corn  Cookers,  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Hangers  and  Con¬ 
veyors  of  different  sizes,  etc.  Write  for  complete 
list  of  machinery. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 

15  Process  Crates,  4  can  tiers,  double  hooked  han¬ 
dles. 

5  Standard  40x72  inch  Open  Process  Kettles,  com¬ 
plete  with  steam  cross. 

1  Peerless  Steam  Hoist  Circular. 

2  Sprague  Buggy  Trucks. 

1  Ayars  Universal  Tomato  Filler  (New). 

2  Universal  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Exhaust  Boxes. 
1  Cyclone  Pulp  Machine. 

1  Sprague  No.  2  Horizontal  Tomato  Scalder,  96 
inch  Inspection  Space. 

1  Gardner  15  H.  P.  Steanr  Engine. 

2  Monitor  Thomas  Sanitary  Tomato  Washers  and 

Scalders. 

10  1-crate-deep  Open  Process  Kettles,  33x36  inches, 
15  crates  for  same. 

1  Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist,  all  steel. 

1  15  H.  P.  Nagle  Steam  Engine. 

4  Merrell  Soule  Traveling  Hoists  (Hand  Operated) . 
All  above  machinery  and  equipment  in  good,  service¬ 
able  condition,  mostly  new,  used  only  one  season  and 
priced  cheap  for  quick  sale. 

Kentucky  Canning  Co.,  Paris,  Kentucky. 


FOR  SALE— 8  Apple  Paring  Machines,  Triumph  No. 
1899,  Boutell  Manufacturing  Co.  make.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  as  we  are  not  canning  apples  now. 

Manlius  Improvement  Co.,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED— A  Revolving  Cylinder  shape  Tomato  Washer 
with  a  Water  Spray. 

Harry  L.  Harvey,  Phone  11,  North  East,*  Md. 


WANTED  -  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snipping  Machines, 
one  medium  and  one  large,  in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1634  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— One  16  foot  late  model,  allpurpose  Sprague- 
Sells  Blancher.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  Give 
year  and  price  wanted. 

Address  Box  A-1640  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— One  used  Deep  Well  Steam  Pump. 

Address  Box  A-1642  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  Corn  Plants  on  the  Pen¬ 
insula,  located  Mount  Pleasant,  Delaware. 

H.  P.  Strasbaugh,  Aberdeen,  Md. 
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FOR  SALE — Two  canning  factories.  One  fully  equip¬ 
ped  for  packing  Corn  and  Tomatoes.  One  fully 
equipped  for  canning  Tomatoes.  Both  located  on 
Railroad  sidings.  Iron  buildings,  cement  floors, 
labor  houses,  contracts  easy  to  place  with  growers. 
Located  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Special  low 
prices  to  quick  buyers.  Reason  offered  for  sale  ac¬ 
count  of  age  and  other  business  interests. 

Address  Box  A-1626  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Ideal  location  on  waterfront  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Md. ;  plant  fully  equipped  to  pack 
stringless  beans  and  tomatoes;  acres  of  land;  ex¬ 
cellent  farming  district. 

Address  box  A-1617  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  peas  and 
corn;  Carroll  Co.,  Md.  4  acres  of  land;  good  farming 
section;  large  3  story  warehouse  and  factory;  an  op¬ 
portunity. 

Address  Box  A-1619  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  cans  of  corn  per  day,  located  on  railroad  siding 
in  Southern  Ohio,  two  large  warehouses,  steam  and 
electric  power,  plenty  of  both  well  and  City  water, 
and  plenty  of  acreage. 

The  South  Lebanon  Pkg.  Co.,  Inc.,  South  Lebanon,  0. 

FOR  SALE— Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  peas  and 
corn;  Henry  County,  Ill.  8i  acres  of  land;  2  large 
warehouses;  3  story  factory;  good  farming  district;  a 
real  opportunity. 

Address  Box  A-1616  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— The  Tomato  canning  house  at  Warwick, 
Cecil  County,  Maryland.  Shipping  point  Middletown, 
Delaware.  Capacity  30,000  cases  No.  2  Tomatoes. 
A  section  in  which  very  superior  quality  raw  stock 
grows.  Abundant  local  labor  also  local  superintendent 
if  desired.  This  factory  is  equipped  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  machinery  ready  to  run,  except  can  closing  ma¬ 
chines.  Easy  terms. 

John  S.  McDaniel  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Easton,  Md. 

Agents  for  Owners. 

RECEIVER’S  SALE  of  Tomato  Canning  Factory,  Etc., 
— The  undersigned,  receiver  of  the  assets,  property 
and  estate  of  Kirklin  Packing  Company,  at  Kirklin, 
Indiana,  duly  appointed  by  the  Superior  Court  of 
Madison  County,  Indiana,  in  Cause  Numbered  16636, 
entitled  “Oliver  C.  Hiatt  vs  Franklin  E.  Hiatt,  et  al,” 
will  at  one  U)  o’clock  P.  M.,  on  Wednesday,  February 
20,  1929,  offer  for  public  sale  on  the  premises  herein¬ 
after  described,  for  cash,  at  not  less  than  a  minimum 
price  of  $3900.00,  the  assets,  property  and  estate  of 
said  Kirklin  Packing  Company,  at  Kirklin,  Indiana 
consisting  of  certain  real  estate,  buildings,  plant, 
machinery  and  tools,  situated  at  said  Kirklin,  Clinton, 
County,  Indiana,  and  described  substantially  as  fol¬ 
lows,  to- wit:-  A  substantial  tomato  canning  factory, 
with  all  machinery,  tools  and  equipment  connected 
therewith,  and  belonging  thereto,  all  situated  on  the 
real  estate  in  Clinton  County,  Indiana,  and  described 
as  follows,  to- wit:-  Lots  numbered  1,  2.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7 
and  8  in  Block  35  in  Fairbank’s  Addition  to  the  town 
of  Kirklin,  subject  to  special  assessments,  if  any,  and 
taxes  payable  in  1929  and  thereafter,  and  subject  to 
approval  of  said  Court. 

Luther  M.  Gross,  Receiver,  Elwood,  Ind. 

Richard  F.  Broadbent,  Attorney,  Elwood,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  tomato  plant  in  King 
George  County,  Va.,  located  on  waterfront;  4  acres 
of  land;  large  warehouse;  a  real  bargain. 

Address  Box  A-1618  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 

Fop  Sale— Seed 

FOR  SALE— 100  bushels  of  Burpee’s  Green  Stringless 
Beans.  Clarke’s  grown  1928  crop.  Price  35/  per 
pound  FOB  shipping  point. 

W.  J.  Warren  &  Co.,  Lewes,  Del. 

FOR  SALE— 200  bushel  of  high  grade  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  Seed  Corn,  germination  over  90%,  at  12/  per 
pound.  Samples  on  request. 

Gibson  Canning  Co.,  Gibson  City,  Ill. 

FORSALE^ 

1000  bushels  Refection  Seed  Peas.  First  class  stock, 
equal  to  any  in  the  country. 

Valders  Canning  Co.,  Valders,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE—  ~ 

1928  grown  hand  picked  dry  high  germination  bean 
seed  as  follows: 

70  bushels  Giant  Stringless 
75  bushels  Bountiful 
35  bushels  Stringless  Green  Pod 
For  prices  or  samples 

Address  Box  A- 1636  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 50  bushels  Burpee  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Beans,  Idaho  grown,  50  bushels  Giant  Stringless 
Green  Pod  Beans,  Colorado  grown.  Price  on  applic¬ 
ation. 

Watervale  Pkg.  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

Wanted — Seed 

SEED  WANTED— Wanted  to  buy  about  2,000  pounds 
each  Golden  Wax  and  Stringless  Green  Refugee  Bean 
Seed.  State  price,  strain,  and  history. 

The  Kildonan  Gang.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
Canada. 

_ For  Sale — Tomato  Plants 

Tomato  Plants — We  are  now  ready  to  book  your  order 
for  Tomato  Plants.  Field  grown  or  transplanted. 
Write  us  for  growing  prices.  We  guarantee  good 
delivery.  1 5  years  experience.  We  know  what  kind 
of  plants  the  canner  wants. 

J.  P.  Council  Co.,  Wholesale  Growers,  Franklin,  Va. 

Tomato  Plants!  Tomato  Plants! — Let  us  grow  your 
early  tomato  plants  for  your  first  crop.  All  leading 
varieties,  including  Marglobe,  Bonny  Best,  Baltimore, 
Stone,  Etc.  Shipments  beginning  about  March  15th 
and  on  through  May.  The  method  of  packing,  and 
shipping  packages  we  use  insures  good  order  deli¬ 
very.  In  fact  we  guarantee  plants  to  arrive  in  good 
condition.  Our  location  we  consider  best  in  United 
States  for  outdoor  plants.  Ideal  shipping  facilities. 
Write  or  wire  for  growing  prices,  F.O.B.  Waldo,  Fla. 
or  delivered  your  factory. 

Florida  Plant  Co.,  Waldo,  Fla. 
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Fop  Sale — Peanuts 

FOR  SALE — Buy  Peanuts  direct  from  growers.  Roast 
them  yourself.  10  lbs.  $1.75;  25  lbs.  $3.50;  100  lbs. 
$10.00;  500  lbs.  $45.00;  2000  lbs.  $160.00. 

Farmers  Supply  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED—  Man  thorougnly  acquainted  with  the  packing  of  Soups 
of  various  kinds,  year  round  position.  Address  with  reference 
and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1633  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — By  an  old  established  brokerage  firm  in  Tri-States, 
an  experienced  young  man  who  can  sell  Canned  Foods  and 
knows  the  game. 

Address  Box  B-1635,  care  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Mechanic  to  take  charge  of  all  mechanical  work  in 
canning  factory  manufacturing  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce,  Beans  and 
Spaghetti.  Write  giving  full  particulars  and  qualifications  as 
well  as  wages  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1638  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Production  Manager  or  Superintendent. 
Have  had  twenty  years  experience  packing  com,  peas,  tomatoes, 
and  tomato  products,  beets,  string  beans,  and  a  general  line  of 
canned  vegetables.  Associated  for  years  with  large  concern 

Sacking  quality  canned  vegetables.  Understand  all  branches  of 

usiness  from  field  to  customers  warehouse.  Best  of  references. 
Services  now  available. 

Address  Box  B-1641  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Can  prices 

1929  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  tha  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  20.94  per  M. 

No.  2i  size .  26.40  per  M. 

No.  3  size .  28.52  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.%  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINIRS  op  TIM  RLATE  -  ftlACK  IRON  -  CAIVAMIZCO  IRON  •  llttAf 
MCTAl  SICNt  AND  1^''  OISRLAY  flAfURf« 

fCAMCOT 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  Processor,  in  canning 
factory.  Quality  packer  of  fraits  and  vegetables.  Can  furnish 
good  references. 

Frank  Sanders,  Marysville,  Ohio 


WANTED — Expert  Tomato  Packer  wanted  by  season,  from  July 
1st  to  Novemoer  1st,  to  operate  a  plant  in  Southern  New  Jersey. 
The  man  must  know  how  to  pack  strictly  fancy  tomatoes  and 
pulp.  In  reply  give  references  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1639  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man,  now  managing  Frait  and 
Vegetable  cannery  would  like  to  make  change  on  January  1st, 
Any  responsible  position  considered.  In  present  position  9  years. 
Satisfactory  reason  for  making  change. 

Address  Box  B-1621  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro*  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro*  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adcmns  Street 
Chicaao. 


1  SOUDER 

M  F  G.  C  O.  1 

1  Manufacturer»  of  \ 

Continuous  Cookers 

Can  Straighteners 

Coolers 

Filling  Tables 

Monel 

Crushers 

Catalog  on  Request 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

SEED  PEAS 

+ 

Inoculation 

BUMPER  CROP 

Make  sure  with  our 

Super  Yield  Cultures 

Strasburger  &  Siegel 

CHEMISTS  &  BACTERIOLOGISTS 
15  S.  Gay  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  flgrures  corrected  by  these  Brokers :  ^Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  flu  column  headed  "N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARACiUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Larsre.  No.  2^^ . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  2Vi . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Small.  No.  2% . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


Small,  No.  1  sq.. 
BAKED  BEANS$ 

Plain,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green  No. 
Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10.. 


LIMA  BEANS* 


Soaked.  No.  2.. 
BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 


Sliced,  No.  10., 
CARROTS* 


Diced,  No.  10.. 


talto. 

N.Y. 

+3.65 

+3.66 

+3.66 

+3.65 

+3.60 

+3.60 

■|•3.60 

+3.60 

+3.00 

3.40 

+3.60 

2.80 

+3.00 

.80 

.85 

1.06 

.85 

.86 

1.00 

1.66 

1.70 

5.60 

6.25 

1.30 

1.35 

6.50 

7.00 

1.36 

1.35 

7.00 

1.00 

1.06 

6.00 

Out 

2.26 

2.40 

12.00 

1.86 

1.86 

11.00 

1.40 

1.40 

8.00 

1.30 

1.36 

7.00 

.90 

1.90 

1.36 

1.60 

1.66 

.  1.16 

1.20 

.  4.76 

.  4.76 

6.60 

6.25 

.  1.20 

1.30 

.  6.26 

6.50 

.  1.20 

1.30 

.  6.00 

6.25 

CORN* 


Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.40  . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.60  1.66 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.60  1.60 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.70  1.80 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.65  . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 96  . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06  1.16 


HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10  1.15 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.60  3.80 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . .90  1.10 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06  1.16 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.60 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.60  1.60 

No.  10  .  7.60  . 


PEAS* 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.16  . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.16  1.26 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10  . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06  . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00  1.06 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.25  6.60 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.00  6.40 

R  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1 . 80  .90 

E.  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1  .90  1.00 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKIN* — Prices  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  8 .  1.66  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

No.  2  . 70  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 


Standard.  No.  2 .  1.10  1.15 

No.  2%  .  1.30  . 

No.  3  .  1.40  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  4.25 

SPINACH* 

Standard.  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

No.  21/2  .  1.36  1.46 

No.  3  .  1.46  1.65 

No.  10  .  4.50  4.90 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas  . 

No.  10  .  7.50  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas  1.25  1.35 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.50  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 80  .86 

No.  2%  .  1.16  1.20 

No.  3  .  1.16  1.30 

No.  10  .  3.60  4.00 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 80  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 77V.  . 

No.  2  .  1.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.20  . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.80  . 

No.  10  .  5.50  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  5.25  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 76  .70 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 75  .70 

No.  2  .  I.I2V2  105 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10  1.05 

No.  2V.  . 

F.  or  B.  Co . 

No.  3  .  1.60  1.55 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.65  . 

No.  10  .  5.00  5.25 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  4.85  5.00 


TOMATO  PUREE* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 .  1.36  1.46 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 .  1.76  ....... 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . .'. .  1.20 

Peeled,  No.  3 . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 .  3.25  ._.... 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  4.60  6.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.15  . 

No.  3  .  1.65  . 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.25  . 

*No.  3  .  1.86  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard,  2^ .  2.60 

Choice  .  3.26 

Fancy  .  3.76 

Standard,  No.  10 .  9.26 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.76  . 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 


Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2^ .  2.65  2.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2\^ .  2.60  2.45 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.26 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2... .  2.20 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 .  8.60 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  9.00  10.00 


Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10. 


Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00  . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.10  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.10  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.16  1.30 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.20  2.60 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 .  7.60 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2*4 .  4.26  3.60 

No.  10s  .  14.76  12.76 


Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock .  .75 

No.  10  Whole  Stock .  4.76 

Standard  No.  1,  Trimmings . 60 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz .  1.10  1.15 

16  oz .  1.60 

17  oz .  1.66  1.60 

18  oz .  1.60  1.65 

19  oz . 


Maine,  No.  10 .  4.76 

Michigan,  No.  10 .  4.76 

New  York,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.46  . 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.75  4.50 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2^6 .  2.60  2.30 

Choice,  No.  2^^ .  2.85  2.76 

Fancy,  No.  2^ .  3.00 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.36  1.46 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  Water .  6.00  6.60 

No.  2  Preserved .  1.75 

No.  2,  in  Syrup .  1.76 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 .  2.26 

No.  10  .  14.00  10.76 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40  1.60 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76  1.86 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  12.00  14.00 

California  Standard  2% .  2.76 

Choice,  No.  2% .  3.00 

Fancy,  No.  2^4 .  3.20 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.20 

No.  10  .  5.00  5.75 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard.  No.  2i/i,  Y.  C.  1.85  1.80 

Choice.  No.  2V2.  Y.  C .  1.95  2.10 

Fancy,  No.  2  Vi.  Y.  C .  2.36 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 .  1.20  1.20 

Standard  White,  No.  2 .  1.40  1.50 

No.  3  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 .  1.76  1.90 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 .  1.30  1.46 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 .  1.40  1.66 

Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  3 .  1.90  . 


Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

i/i-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.20 

i4-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.26 

oYsters* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.36  1.46 

6  oz .  1.46  1.66 

8  oz .  2.70  2.80 

10  oz .  2.90  3.10 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.60 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 .  3.60  2.76 

Flat,  No.  Vs . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  Vs . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.80  1.82% 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 .  4.86 

Flat,  No.  % .  2.85 

Chums,  Tall  . 1.70 

Medium  Red,  Tall .  2.60 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.80 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.86  1.90 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  t3-76 

14  Oil,  Decorated .  *4-89 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

V4  Mustard,  Keyless .  t3.75 

14  Oil,  Carton .  +4.76 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  +3.00 

California.  %,  per  case .  +1G.00 

Oval,  No.  1 .  +4.60 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  14s  .  7.00 

White.  %s  .  14.00  12.76 

White,  Is  .  26.00 

Blue  Fin,  %s .  7.00 

Blue  Fin,  Is .  13.60 

Striped,  %8  .  6.76 

Striped,  Is  .  11.60 

Yellow,  %s  .  6.76 

Yellow,  Is  . 12.76 
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Boyle  Cans 


ARE  GOING  TO  BE  USED 
BY  MORE  LARGE  CANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

Because  Our 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  won  us  additional  Customers  who  were  only 
too  glad  to  support  an  organization  whose  main 
object  is  the  immediate  and  Complete  Satisfaction 
of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Why  not  become  one  of  our  Customer  Friends? 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  on  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

(  BOYLE  CAN  PLANT  ) 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

MASPETH.  N.  Y.  11*  EAST  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Markets 


BALTIMORE,  JANUARY  28,  1929 


A  Convention  View  of  the  Week’s  Market — Selling  Fu¬ 
ture  Beans  Too  Cheap — All  Futures  Should  be 
Priced  Higher — Some  of  the  Actions  of  the  Big  Con¬ 
vention. 

USY — This  is  the  one  week  in  the  year  when  a 
review  of  Baltimore’s  canned  foods  market  is  not 
possible,  and  for  two  very  good  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  most  canners  and  brokers  are  away  at  the 
annual  Convention,  and  in  the  second  place,  if  they  were 
not  the  staff  of  this  paper  is,  and,  therefore,  could  not 
interview  them  anyway.  But  this  big  annual  Conven¬ 
tion  is  right  now  the  most  important  market  feature  of 
them  all.  Here  in  Chicago,  as  we  write,  is  the  greatest 
canned  foods  market,  the  greatest  exchange  of  con¬ 
tracts  is  taking  place,  of  any  week  of  the  whole  year. 
And  this  is  particularly  true  this  year,  because  the 
brokers  know  they  must  cover  now  or  they  may  be  left 
out  in  the  scramble  for  goods.  And  that  does  not  mean 
for  spot  goods  only,  and  which  seem  to  be  growing  too 
rapidly  less,  but  also  for  futures.  There  is  a  lot  of  busi¬ 
ness  going  on — the  brokers  all  seem  to  be  very  busy, 
held  in  their  rooms  to  take  care  of  their  canner  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  to  close  with  the  buyers,  for  nearly  all 
the  big  buyers  are  here. 

Everybody  seems  to  recognize  that  consumption  of 
canned  foods  has  reached  an  amazing  figure  and  is  de¬ 
veloping  faster  than  even  the  most  experienced  have 
ever  seen,  or  ever  dreamed  could  take  place.  It  is  phe¬ 
nomenal  today. 

One  hears  a  wholesaler  say  that  he  thought  he  had 
enough  canned  tomatoes,  for  instance,  to  carry  him 
through,  but  he  finds  they  have  been  going  out  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  he  must  have  another  car  or  two.  And  that  in 
face  of  a  price  of  $1.25  for  Indiana  No.  2  standards. 
And  what  is  happening  in  tomatoes  is  happening  in 
other  items,  and  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  are  selling,  by 
the  wholesaler  and  by  the  retailer.  Something  has 
boosted  the  consumption  of  canned  foods  almost  beyond 
belief,  and  the  purveyors  of  them  have  to  bestir  them¬ 
selves  to  keep  any  supplies  on  hand.  If  this  is  not  so, 
where  have  the  goods  gone  that  there  should  now  be 
actual  shortages,  after  the  immense  carry-overs  into 
1928,  the  quite  fair  packs  of  that  year  and  the  billion 


cans  more  produced  in  1928,  as  President  Phelps  has  re¬ 
ported  ?  There  can  be  no  other  way  to  explain  it.  And 
it  is  this  truth  that  makes  the  present  situation  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  brokers  and  the  jobbers  have  been  busy 
here  all  week  signing  up  futures,  and  some  of  the  re¬ 
ported  prices  are  distressing.  For  instance,  we  learn 
that  contracts  for  standard  cut  stringless  beans  have 
been  made  at  87Voc.  Are  the  canners  crazy?  Stringless 
bean  seed  was  never  so  scarce,  never  so  uncertain,  the 
dangers  to  the  crops  during  1928  never  so  threatening, 
what  with  the  bringing  out  of  every  old  kind  of  seed, 
diseased  or  otherwise,  and  the  growing  prevalence  of  an- 
thracnose  and  the  Mexican  beetle,  and  yet  some  can¬ 
ners  will  allow  themselves  to  be  wheedled  out  of  con¬ 
tracts  to  deliver  at  prices  that  cannot  pay  them  a  fair 
return  even  under  favorable  conditions.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate.  A  beau  canner  would  play  a  dangerous  gamble  to 
contract  to  deliver  stringless  beans  next  season  at  $1.25 
per  dozen.  What’s  to  be  said  of  the  man  who  sells  at 
871/2C? 

As  things  look  today,  no  canner  is  justified  in  gam¬ 
bling  on  futures  of  any  kind  on  the  basis  of  prices  such 
as  were  paid  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  for  futures. 
All  canners  should  raise  their  price  basis  materially. 
Consumption  warrants  it.  It  will  be  too  late  to  benefit 
by  the  impoved  marketing  conditions  if  you  are  all  sold 
up  as  futures. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  definite  information  on  the 
trades  put  through  at  the  Convention ;  both  buyer  and 
seller  guard  the  details  carefully,  too  carefully  for  the 
good  of  the  canners. 

As  to  actions  of  the  Convention  on  important  mat¬ 
ters.  The  question  of  a  higher  tariff  on  all  canned  foods 
produced  a  real  discussion.  Some  wanted  rather  too 
much,  and  were  extreme  in  that  way ;  others  were  too 
conservative  and  were  afraid  to  ask  for  what  is  needed. 
But  it  will  all  be  properly  adjusted,  and  the  matter  will 
be  handled  by  competent  hands. 

The  question  of  the  amendment  to  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  to  label  all  sub-standard  goods  plainly  as 
such,  ment  the  hearty  approval  of  the  canners,  but,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  wholesale  grocers  stren¬ 
uously  objected,  and  the  fight,  now  going  into  its  third 
day,  has  not  yet  been  settled.  This  shows  the  whole¬ 
salers  running  true  to  form,  but  as  this  is  a  canners’ 
measure  and  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  canners  and  of 
the  consumers,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  canners  will  go 
through  with  it.  It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  pure 
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food  authorities;  the  bill  has  been  introduced  in  both 
Senate  and  House,  and  it  ought  to  be  passed,  and  we 
hope  it  will  be. 

It  looks  like  the  West  will  go  heavily  into  packing 
whole  grain  corn  this  coming  season.  They  want  a 
share  of  this  good  business.  It  is  a  good  product  when 
properly  handled. 

They  are  having  a  big  time  socially,  what  with  din¬ 
ners,  nightly  entertainments  and  private  parties,  but 
there  is  a  dearth  of  ladies  this  year,  due  in  part  to  the 
general  prevalence  of  sickness,  and  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  second  time  for  Chicago.  Many  who  came  last  year 
did  not  care  to  return  this  year. 

In  numbers  the  crowd  is  reckoned  about  the  same  size 
as  last  year,  which  was  a  record.  There  have  been  many 
splendid  addresses  given,  much  valuable  information 
that  every  man  should  read  carefully.  All  will  be  given 
in  our  big  Convention  Issue  of  February  11th,  1929. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Leading  Trade  Factors  Attend  N.  C.  A.  Convention — 
Tomato  Prices  Strongly  Maintained — Future  Prices 
on  Corn  Lagging — Peas  in  Good  Demand — Salmon 
Steady — Sardine  Buying  Slow — Fruit  Market  Active. 

New  York,  January  23,  1928. 

Market  quiet — The  local  market  is  in  rather 
quiet  position  this  week,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
leading  trade  factors,  who  are  in  Chicago  attend¬ 
ing  the  1929  Convention  of  the  canned  foods  industry. 
Normally,  convention  week  produces  very  little  in  the 
way  of  spot  business  here,  but  this  year  is  somewhat 
of  an  exception  in  this  respect.  Fair  inquiry  for  prompt 
shipment  canned  foods  is  reported,  and  a  good  amount 
of  filling-in  trading  on  spot  canned  foods  is  being  wit¬ 
nessed.  Prices  are  strongly  maintained,  and  it  looks 
like  still  higher  markets  on  several  items. 

Tomatoes — The  Southern  market  has  taken  on  signs 
of  further  firmness,  and  prices  are  rather  nominal  in 
some  instances.  Current  offerings  are  reported  at  70  to 
75c  for  Is,  $1,071/2  to  $1,121/2  for  2s;  $1.60  to  $1.65  for 
3s,  and  $5  to  $5.25  for  10s.  Future  prices  have  been 
named  on  southern  packs  by  a  number  of  canners,  and 
it  is  expected  that  by  the  close  of  the  week  most  of  the 
leading  factors  will  be  out  with  their  price  basis  for 
1929.  Carryover  stocks  of  1928  pack  are  by  no  means 
large,  and  appear  to  be  concentrated  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  hands  of  the  stronger  interests.  Western  toma¬ 
toes  have  firmed  up,  with  standard  2s  firm  at  $1.10  at 
canneries  and  3s  at  $1.60  per  dozen.  The  California 
market  is  in  steady  position,  with  a  moderate  move¬ 
ment  reported. 

Corn — Southern  standard  has  stiffened  a  little,  and 
the  market  is  fairly  well  maintained  at  a  range  of  95c 
to  $1  per  dozen  for  standard  crushed,  at  factories. 
Western  standard  com  can  still  be  bought  down  to  90c 
per  dozen  at  canneries,  however.  Corn  canners  are 
going  slow  in  the  matter  of  naming  future  prices,  this 
policy  meeting  with  the  approval  of  distributors,  who 
are  likewise  inclined  to  hold  back  on  packed  to  order 
goods. 

Peas — Current  indications  are  that  the  1929  price 
basis  will  be  about  in  line  with  last  year’s  opening 
schedule.  There  has  been  a  fair  amount  of  buving  of 
new  pack  reported  thus  far,  and  advices  from  Chicago 
this  week  indicate  that  considerable  business  of  this 


character  wil  be  closed  there  before  the  end  of  the 
week.  Spot  markets  are  strongly  held,  with  $1  per 
dozen  the  inside  price  on  standard  quality  of  both  west¬ 
ern  and  southern  packs.  Fancy  siftings  are  in  small 
supply  and  strongly  held. 

Salmon — The  market  position  has  undergone  little 
modification  during  the  week.  The  coast  position  has 
remained  unchanged,  although  packers  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  work  pinks  into  firmer  ground.  Chums  are  of¬ 
fering  in  rather  liberal  volume  at  $1.40  per  dozen, 
f.  o.  b.  Seattle,  with  pinks  at  $1.65  to  $1.70.  Canners 
are  endeavoring  to  hold  Alaska  red  tails  firm  at  $2.50 
per  dozen,  although  buyers  report  that  this  price  can 
be  beaten  on  a  firm  bid. 

Sardines — Some  inquiry  is  reported  from  the  jobbing 
trade  in  the  south  and  southwest,  although  the  real 
spring  buying  movement  has  not  yet  developed.  Prices 
are  well  maintained  on  Maine  packs,  although  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  market  is  still  reported  rather  unsettled  in  some 
quarters. 

Tuna — Much  of  the  recent  buying  has  been  center¬ 
ing  on  the  striped  grade,  and  packers  are  showing 
rather  firm  views  on  this  variety.  Other  grades,  how¬ 
ever,  are  reported  in  fairly  large  sut’’^^’^  at  canneries, 
and  the  market  position  is  by  no  means  strong.  East¬ 
ern  distributors  have  not  as  yet  started  buying  for 
their  spring  requirements. 

Shrimp — Reports  from  the  Gulf  note  a  continued 
light  pack,  and  the  market  is  strongly  maintained. 
Shrimp  is  moving  out  about  as  fast  as  packed.  Fancy 
Is  are  quoted  at  $1.65  per  dozen  and  standards,  medium 
size,  at  $1.45  per  dozen,  at  canneries.  Jobbers  here 
are  not  carrying  large  stocks,  and  will  be  in  the  market 
in  a  fairly  large  way  within  the  next  several  weeks. 

Beans — Considerable  irregularity  has  developed  in 
the  market  for  stringless  beans,  and  in  consequence  dis¬ 
tributors  are  proceeding  rather  cautiously  on  this  item. 
Some  sales  are  reported  this  week  at  $1.30  per  dozen  for 
standard  quality  at  canneries,  although  the  general 
market  is  5  to  15  cents  per  dozen  over  this  figure. 

California  Fruits — There  has  been  a  fair  outlet  for 
California  fruits  at  retail  during  the  week,  and  the 
market  here  is  well  maintained.  According  to  reports 
from  Chicago,  Eastern  buyers  were  expected  to  close  on 
considerable  fruit  business  with  representative  Cali¬ 
fornia  canners  attending  the  Convention  there.  While 
peaches  are  still  in  fairly  liberal  supply  in  California, 
canners’  holdings  of  other  fruits  are  reported  to  be  light 
and  packes  are  discussing  the  possibility  of  further 
price  increases  on  pears  and  cherries,  with  apricots  like¬ 
wise  showing  an  advancing  tendency.  Future  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruits  are  not  yet  a  factor,  none  of  the  leading 
canners  as  yet  having  named  prices  for  1929  packs. 

Pineapple — Reports  from  the  Coast  indicate  that 
packers  are  entirely  cleaned  up  on  pineapple,  and  dis¬ 
tributors  who  failed  to  book  sufficient  business  earlier 
in  the  season  to  cover  their  requirements  will  be  forced 
to  depend  upon  offerings  at  resale  to  piece  out  their 
holdings.  Both  sliced  and  crushed  grades  are  meeting 
with  an  active  demand  at  retail,  and  spot  quotations  are 
firmly  held.  No.  10  pineapple  is  also  moving  in  a  large 
way  and  is  strongly  held. 

No.  10  Fruits — With  stocks  of  fruits  reported  clean¬ 
ing  up  rapidly  in  first  hands,  distributors  are  picking 
up  No.  10  fruits  wherever  available  at  attractive  prices. 
Distributors  in  some  instances  are  not  adequately  cov¬ 
ered  on  their  expected  requirements  for  the  spring  sea¬ 
son,  and  are  adding  to  their  holdings  in  anticipation  of 
a  heavy  buying  movement  at  that  time.  The  market  is 
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strongly  held  on  gallon  goods,  prices  in  most  instances 
being  higher  than  the  1928  opening  basis. 

Ten-cent  Sellers — Volume  of  canned  foods  designed 
as  10-cent  retailers  is  expanding  materially  in  the  New 
York  market.  Aside  from  the  grocery  departments  of 
the  Woolworth  chain  of  five-and-ten-cent  stores,  most 
of  the  independent  retailers  and  chain  store  grocers 
now  have  a  table  of  10-cent  sellers.  The  line  of  such 
goods  is  steadily  broadening  as  more  packers  swing 
over  to  the  small-size  containers.  A  typical  “10-cent 
table”  in  a  grocery  store  here  now  offers  peas,  corn,  to¬ 
matoes,  carrots,  soups,  baked  beans,  peaches,  apricots, 
pears,  pineapple,  fruits  for  salad,  spinach  and  numerous 
other  canned  food  items. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Very  Little  Buying,  Due  to  N.  C.  A.  Convention — Con¬ 
vention  Notes — Spot  Corn  Prices  Strengthening — 
Pea  Market  Steady — Tomato  Prices  Too  High — Spin¬ 
ach  in  Good  Demand. 

Chicago,  January  23,  1929. 

ANNERS  AT  CONVENTION— The  1929  Canners’ 
Convention  is  the  center  of  all  interest  here  this 
week,  and  local  buyers  and  brokers  are  most  of 
them  leaving  their  desks  in  charge  of  a  stenographer 
and  putting  in  the  maximum  time  at  the  Stevens  Hotel 
Lobby,  where  most  everybody  is  finding  plenty  of  old 
friends  and  acquaintances. 

We  have  heard  of  relatively  little  buying  except  of 
routine  character  being  consummated  this  week  at  any 
of  the  jobbing  houses,  although  no  doubt  many  star- 
chamber  sessions  bearing  on  big  deals  have  been  held. 

The  general  sentiment  seems  to  be  that  we  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  a  healthy  business  for  1929,  and  it  is  hoped  by 
all  factors  that  over-productions  will  be  restrained. 

Convention  Key  Notes — While  the  Convention  is  not 
over  at  this  writing,  and  Resolutions  Committee  has 
not  made  its  reports,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  as  a  pass¬ 
ing  impression  “of  a  man  in  the  lobby”  that  this  pres¬ 
ent  Conventoin  is  distinguished  from  other  sessions  in 
that  the  craft  seems  to  be  prepared  to  enter  into  the 
problem  of  improved  quality  of  canned  foods  seriously. 
The  impression  prevails  that  the  biggest  supporter  who 
can  be  enlisted  is  a  favorably  inclined  housewife,  and 
that  improved  quality  standards  are  going  to  engage 
hosts  of  loyal  supporters  far  more  permanently  and  ef¬ 
fectively  than  any  advertising  campaign  would  accom¬ 
plish  it.  The  trade  seems  to  feel  that  we  are  on  the 
threshhold  of  a  marked  upbuilding  of  quality  in  practi¬ 
cally  all  canned  foods  lines. 

Another  impression  which  one  gets  from  “lobby  talk” 
is  that  trade  abuses  are  going  to  be  “stepped  on”  hard, 
the  industries  should  govern  themselves  within  their 
own  bodies,  but  with  the  moral  backing  of^  associated 
bodies  and  regularly  constituted  trade  commissions  and 
bureau  of  markets ;  the  operator  with  destructive  poli¬ 
cies  is  going  to  be  promptly  dissuaded  from  his  evil 
ways. 

Corn — Spot  prices  seem  to  be  strengthening,  espe¬ 
cially  on  standard.  Practically  all  standard  corn  now 
available  is  priced  at  921/2C,  although  a  few  smart  job¬ 
bers  still  claim  they  know  where  they  can  get  some  ser¬ 
vice  at  90c.  They  may  find  these  90c  goods  no  longer 
available  when  the  Convention  week  is  over. 


Fancy  Country  Gentleman  still  remains  the  same 
price,  about  $1.20  to  $1.25,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  The  prices 
on  future  corn  have  not  been  officially  announced  as  yet. 
The  sentiment  seems  to  prevail  among  canners  that  the 
longer  they  can  wait  the  less  delay  there  will  be  in  get¬ 
ting  down  to  business  when  they  really  are  ready  to 
figure.  Many  canners  have  some  very  bullish  growers 
with  whom  they  must  fight  out  the  1929  issue.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  conservative  buyers  that  any  canner  who 
subscribes  to  an  advanced  basis  to  his  growers  is  likely 
to  find  himself  shorn  of  his  profit  before  he  starts. 

Peas — Wisconsin  standard  peas  still  available  in  a 
limited  way  at  $1.00;  no  noticeable  change  in  other 
grades.  Trading  steady. 

The  Wisconsin  canners  have  an  excellent  organiza¬ 
tion  and  an  able  secretary  who  is  bringing  much  order 
out  of  chaos.  Their  State  Bureau  of  Markets  has  begun 
to  function  excellently.  We  understand  that  relatively 
small  but  very  representative  proportion  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  canners  have  subscribed  to  the  State  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets’  Grading  Service.  It  is  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  a  wholesale  enlistment  on  the  part  of  the  more  con¬ 
servative  ones  who  have  been  holding  back  to  see  how 
it  would  work  out.  Mayhaps  other  states  may  shortly 
be  going  to  Wisconsin  to  get  some  of  their  constructive 
ideas  with  the  purpose  of  additionally  stabilizing  can¬ 
ning  trade  practices  in  their  own  states. 

Tomatoes — Market  high  (too  high),  buyers  indiffer¬ 
ent  and  only  purchasing  absolute  requirements  of  the 
consumer  under  protest.  Prices  now  advanced  to  where 
a  jobber  can  see  no  particular  profit  in  handling  busi¬ 
ness.  Meanwhile  it  rests  with  the  consumer  to  set  the 
mark  as  to  how  high  he  is  going  to  put  up  prices.  If 
the  price  on  a  No.  2  or  No.  3  can  is  advanced  2c  to  the 
consumer  there  is  a  very  sharp  reduction  in  sales.  We 
all  know  that  tomatoes,  when  they  get  into  the  luxury 
class  as  to  price,  are  going  to  enjoy  relatively  very 
small  sales.  This  is  especially  true  as  Southern  fresh 
tomatoes  are  increasingly  plentifully  available  in  all  the 
larger  cities.  We  have,  in  fact,  heard  of  at  least  one 
canner  in  the  Southern  States  who  is  now  canning  1929 
crop  tomatoes.  We  understand  he  can  make  immediate 
delivery  and  at  prices  which  are  almost  in  line  with 
what  are  being  asked  for  Northern  stocks.  As  the  sea¬ 
son  advances  no  doubt  other  Southern  States  will  also 
have  at  least  limited  supplies  of  early  fruit  in  larger 
surpluses  than  heretofore. 

Spinach — Interest  fairly  good;  immediate  shipment 
Texas  and  California  new  pack  being  quoted  at  $1.45 
for  No.  21/2  and  $4.50  for  No.  10s.  There  are  also  a  few 
lots  of  excellent  Eastern  spinach  still  available.  With 
the  consumer  interest  increasing  in  such  goods  every 
year,  we  can  expect  whatever  is  produced  to  come  on  to 
a  good  market. 

Sardines — Report  on  the  street  that  Maine  is  ad¬ 
vancing  10c  per  case  with  stocks  very  limited.  This  ad¬ 
vance  will  probably  be  supplemented  with  additional 
market  strength,  as  there  is  a  rumor  that  the  import 
duty  on  Norway  olive  oil  sardines  is  to  be  raised  from 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  perhaps  40  per  cent,  maybe 
45  per  cent.  This  change  in  duty  may  happen  very 
quickly  if  it  is  once  determined  upon. 

It  is  believed  that  the  new  administration  taking  the 
reins  in  Washington  will  come  into  office  possessed  with 
a  keener  insight  into  the  necessities  of  the  grocery 
trade  than  this  country  has  ever  had  in  the  saddle  here¬ 
tofore. 

Canned  Makerel — This  product  which  has  come  into 
prominence  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  late  is  meeting 
with  excellent  reception  at  least  in  spots.  The  general 
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price  seems  to  be  $4.80  per  case,  48  No.  1  cans,  deliv¬ 
ered  in  carlots  mid-western  jobbing  points.  This  pro¬ 
vides  one  of  the  finest  values  in  canned  fish  available  to¬ 
day,  and  a  food  which  is  comparable  with  the  cheaper 
grades  of  salmon.  As  the  consumer  who  is  watching 
her  pennies  is  learning  not  to  shy  at  the  labeling,  its 
popularity  is  increasing. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ''The  Canning  Trade." 

Sales  of  Spot  Tomatoes  Active — Unsold  Holdings  Lim¬ 
ited — Greens  Scarce — Future  Tomato  Prices  Remain 
Unchanged — Green  Bean  Prices  Will  Advance — Con¬ 
tracting  for  Acreage  Slow. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  January  22,  1929. 

POT  TOMATO  SALES — Sales  of  spot  tomatoes 
continued  somewhat  active  during  the  past  week, 
considering  the  limited  number  of  cars  held  unsold 
by  Missouri  and  Arkansas  canners. 

Sale  Prices — During  the  past  week  there  were  a  few 
sales  of  spot  tomatoes,  No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  at  75c; 
none  could  be  bought  for  less  price.  2s  standards  sold 
principally  at  $1.10,  market  closing  very  strong  on  that 
size.  No.  2V2  standards,  $1.35 ;  No.  10s  standards,  $5, 
f.  o.  b.  fact'^^  -y  points. 

Today's  Prices — It  is  difficult  to  quote  prices  at  which 
actual  purchases  could  be  made  at  this  date  in  any  part 
of  the  Ozark  packing  district.  Canners’  unsold  hold¬ 
ings  are  so  limited  that  they  hesitate  about  selling  their 
holdings  today  when  they  think  there  is  a  possibility  of 
the  market  price  being  higher  tomorrow  or  next  week. 
We  quote  nominal  market  prices  on  spot  tomatoes:  Is 
standard,  10  oz.,  if  obtainable,  80c  per  dozen ;  2s  stand¬ 
ards,  $1.15  to  $1.25  dozen;  21/2  standards,  if  obtainable, 
$1.35  to  $1.40  dozen;  10s  standards,  if  obtainable,  $5 
dozen.  We  doubt  if  there  are  as  many  as  40  carloads  of 
spot  tomatoes  unsold  today  in  the  Missouri-Arkansas 
Ozarks.  There  is  every  indication  that  these  holdings 
will  be  all  sold  by  the  end  of  January. 

Spot  Green  Beans — If  there  are  any  spot  green  beans 
obtainable  in  the  Ozarks  today  the  prices  on  same 
would  be:  No.  2  cut  full  standards,  $1.25;  No.  10  size, 
$6.50  to  $7.00  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points.  It  seems 
very  doubtful  about  there  bqing  any  straight  carlots  of 
green  beans  obtainable  in  the  Ozarks. 

Mustard  Greens — This  product  seems  to  be  in  de¬ 
mand  in  No.  2  cans,  straight  cars,  85c  to  90c  f.  o.  b.  Ar¬ 
kansas  points.  It  might  be  possible  to  secure  this  item 
for  a  shipment  along  in  cars  with  tomatoes. 

Future  Tomatoes — Prices  on  future  tomatoes  remain 
unchanged  and  we  renew  previous  quotations,  which 
are  held  absolutely  firm  by  all  canners  as  follows:  Is 
standard,  10  oz.,  52140;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  75c;  2s 
standards,  80c;  2I/2S  standards,  $1.10;  3s  standards, 
$1.25;  10s  standards,  $4.00,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points,  Ar¬ 
kansas  or  Missouri.  Just  a  few  canners  will  pack  on 
future  sales  only.  No.  2  extra  quality,  for  private  labels, 
at  85c;  No.  2I  2  extra  quality,  for  private  labels,  $1.15 
factory  points.  We  are  now  convinced  that  any  carload 
buyers  of  future  canner  tomatoes  who  are  delaying 
their  purchases,  expecting  to  see  lower  prices,  will  be 
disappointed. 

Future  Sales — We  know  of  several  canners  who  have 
confirmed  about  as  many  carloads  of  future  tomatoes 
as  they  care  to  accept  on  the  basis  of  the  market  prices 
ruling  on  futures  at  the  present  time.  Some  of  these 


canners  will  likely  withdraw  from  the  market  before 
the  end  of  January. 

Future  Green  Beans — Canners  in  the  Ozarks  who 
contemplate  packing  green  beans  the  coming  season 
are  not  eager  to  confirm  sales  on  the  basis  of  No.  2  cut 
stringless  green  beans  at  $1  per  dozen,  factory  points. 
All  offerings  of  future  green  beans,  no  matter  of  what 
canners’  pack,  are  being  quoted  subject  to  confirma¬ 
tion  and  withdraw'al  without  notice.  We  quote  today’s 
prices  as  follows:  Cut  stringless  green  beans:  No.  1 
standard,  10  oz.,  80c ;  No.  303  cans,  95c ;  No.  2  cans,  $1 ; 
No.  21/2  cans,  $1.35;  No.  10  cans,  $5;  No.  2  extras  stand¬ 
ard,  cut,  $1.05 ;  No.  10  extra  standard,  cut,  $5.25 ;  No.  2 
extra  standard,  whole,  $1.20;  No.  10  extra  standard, 
whole,  $6.00,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points,  Arkansas  or  Mis¬ 
souri.  As  we  see  the  situation,  we  firmly  believe  any 
change  in  these  prices  will  be  upward ;  certainly  no  pos¬ 
sible  show,  under  existing  conditions,  for  a  decline  in 
prices  on  future  green  beans. 

Tomato  Acreage — It  is  very  evident  that  tomato 
growers  are  going  to  be  slow  about  entering  into  con¬ 
tract  with  canners  to  grow  tomatoes  for  1929  pack. 
Many  canners  have  not  yet  contracted  any  acreage 
whatever.  Unless  there  is  a  change  in  this  acreage  sit¬ 
uation,  it  now  seems  probable  that  the  tomato  acreage 
for  1929  pack  will  be  cut  more  than  10  per  cent  under 
the  acreage  contracted  for  the'' 1928  pack. 

Bean  Acreage — The  bean  canners  are  reporting  that 
they  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  getting  the  growers 
to  contract  on  green  beans  for  the  1929  pack.  With  the 
great  scarcity  of  bean  seed,  and  the  extreme  high  price 
on  same,  and  the  probability  of  the  farmers  demanding 
a  higher  price  for  contracted  bean  acreage,  makes  it 
rather  alarming  for  the  bean  canners,  and  creates  much 
uncertainty  as  to  the  possibility  of  confirming  sales  on 
future  green  beans  at  the  opening  prices. 

National  Canners’  Convention — There  are  quite  a  few 
canners  from  the  Ozarks  attending  the  National  Can¬ 
ners’  Convention  at  Chicago  this  week.  We  find  that 
several  of  our  prominent  tomato  canners  will  not  be  in 
attendance  at  the  National  Convention  this  year  on  ac¬ 
count  of  illness  or  urgent  business  which  demands  that 
they  remain  at  home. 

Criticism — We  hear  considerable  criticism  coming 
from  canners  about  numerous  letters  which  they  have 
received  from  brokers  here  and  there,  in  which  these 
brokers  are  making  efforts  to  get  the  canners  to  accept 
business  on  futue  tomatoes  on  a  price  basis  lower  than 
2s  standards  80c  factory  points.  The  effect  of  these 
letters  on  the  canners  will  likely  prove  detrimental  to 
the  brokers  who  are  using  these  tactics. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


Shrimp  Canning  at  Standstill — Market  on  Raw  and 
Canned,  Shrimp  Active — Oyster  Canning  Moving 
Slowly. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  21,  1929. 
YSTERS — The  oyster  pack  in  Alabama  has  not 
started,  and  while  one  of  the  plants  sent  out  a  few 
boats  to  give  the  oysters  a  try  out,  they  did  not 
continue  to  pack  oysters  and  they  have  closed  down. 
However,  other  factories  appear  to  be  getting  ready  to 
start  on  oysters,  and  the  oyster  pack  in  Alabama  may 
get  under  way  around  the  first  of  February. 
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One  big  handicap  to  the  canning  of  oysters  in  Ala¬ 
bama  at  present  is  the  law  prohibiting  the  dredging  of 
oysters,  which  keeps  a  good  portion  of  the  reefs  in  deep 
water  where  the  best  oysters  are  being  worked,  because 
the  oyster  catchers  can  make  very  little  headway  in 
these  deep-water  reefs  tonging  oysters,  and  each  year 
great  quantities  of  oysters  go  to  waste  on  these  reefs, 
due  to  their  crowded  condition,  which  kills  them. 

The  raw  oyster  market  is  in  the  midst  of  a  big  slump, 
due  to  warm  weather  and  slack  demand,  and  while  some 
hold  out  hopes  for  big  Lent  business,  because  it  is  com¬ 
ing  early  this  year,  yet,  to  use  the  slang  expression,  “It 
will  have  to  go  some”  to  even  approach  a  fair  demand, 
much  less  any  great  activity,  so  it  would  be  lovely  if 
these  predictions  would  come  true.  One  drawback  that 
the  raw  oyster  business  has  is  that  just  when  the  oys¬ 
ters  are  fat  and  in  the  best  of  condition  for  eating  the 
people  quit  eating  them. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  cove  oysters,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery:  4  ounce  cans,  $1.25  per  dozen;  5  ounce  cans, 
$1.35  per  dozen ;  8  ounce  cans,  $2.50  per  dozen,  and  10 
ounce  cans,  $2.70  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Shrimp — The  Canners’  Convention  could  not  have 
been  held  at  a  more  opportune  time  for  the  sea  food 
packers  here  than  it  is  at  present,  because  the  canning 
operations  here  are  at  a  standstill.  There  are  no  shrimp 
caught,  due  to  bad  weather,  and  the  factories  have  not 
yet  started  to  can  oysters. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  have  not  been  other 
times  equally  opportune  this  season,  because  they  have. 
In  fact,  the  pack  has  moved  so  slowly  this  season  that 
executives  and  employes  alike  have  had  plenty  of  time 
to  fish,  hunt,  play  golf,  etc.,  if  they  choose.  Outside  of 
a  few  weeks  of  a  strike  of  shrimp,  when  the  factories 
were  kept  fairly  busy,  the  balance  of  the  time,  and 
which  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  the 
shrimp  pack  moved  slowly  and  the  season  has  had  many 
idle  days.  Another  thing  that  has  lightened  the  pack 
in  Alabama  is  that  the  canners  were  slow  in  getting 
started  this  season,  and  as  it  now  develops  it  seems  as 
though  they  lost  the  best  strike  of  shrimp,  which  was 
in  August.  Mississippi,  too,  lost  the  best  strike  of 
shrimp,  which  was  in  the  months  of  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  on  account  of  the  Louisiana-Mississippi  litiga¬ 
tion,  which  prevented  the  Mississippi  sea  food  packers’ 
boats  from  taking  shrimp  from  the  Louisiana  waters, 
and  when  the  lawsuit  was  finally  decided  in  favor  of 
Mississippi  on  October  15,  1928,  it  was  too  late,  as  the 
best  strike  of  shrimp  in  Louisiana  this  season  was  over. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley,’* 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.** 

California  League  Releases  Pack  Statistics  of  Apricots, 
Cherries,  Berries,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Asparagus, 
Spinach,  String  Beans,  Tomatoes  and  Other  Vege¬ 
tables — California  Pear  Growers  Meeting — Coast 
Notes. 

The  PACK  STATISTICS  FOR  1928,  released  a 
short  time  ago  through  the  Canners  League  of 
California,  have  been  receiving  close  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  trade,  although  the  figures  were  about 
as  expected.  Some  of  the  figures  were  presented  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  season,  notably  those  on  spinach  and  aspar¬ 
agus,  it  being  the  policy  of  the  Canners  League  to  make 
these  available  as  soon  as  possible,  there  being  nothing 
gained  by  holding  them  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Re¬ 
ports  were  received  from  packers  representing  more 
than  98  per  cent  of  the  pack,  and  a  careful  estimate  was 
made  of  the  negligible  pack  not  reported.  The  Canners 
League  gathered  the  figures  in  Northern  and  Central 
California,  where  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
packing  is  done,  while  the  figures  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  were  gathered  by  R.  S.  Callen,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Southern  California  Canners  Association. 

Apricots — The  1928  pack  of  apricots,  2,097,070  cases, 
was  the  smallest  made  since  1924,  and  was  considerably 
more  than  half  a  million  cases  smaller  than  the  packs  of 
both  1927  and  1926.  To  this  marked  falling  off  is  due 
much  of  the  strength  of  the  market  on  apricots  just 
now,  stocks  being  very  light  with  prices  firm. 

Cherries — The  pack  of  cherries,  while  it  might  be 
considered  about  an  average  one  at  280,126  cases,  was 
little  more  than  half  that  of  the  great  pack  of  1926.  It 
was  more  than  100,000  cases  larger  than  the  pack  of 
1927,  and  was  larger  than  the  packs  of  1924  and  1925. 
This  fruit  is  very  closely  sold  up  and  prices  are  firmly 
maintained  at  top  quotations. 

Berries — The  grape  pack  amounted  to  93,247  cases, 
the  smallest  since  1924.  No  blackberries,  loganberries, 
raspberries,  gooseberries  or  strawberries  were  packed, 
the  fresh  markets  absorbing  all  the  berries. 

Pears — The  output  of  pears  reached  2,336,593  cases, 
establishing  a  record,  but  this  has  not  prevented  an 
early  cleanup  of  stocks  and  firm  prices.  The  market  on 
this  fruit  is  in  better  shape  than  in  years  when  the  out¬ 
put  was  considerably  less. 


so  the  shrimp  pack  in  Mississippi  this  season  may  be 
spoken  of  as  a  rank  failure  as  compared  with  other  sea¬ 
sons. 

The  market  on  both  raw  and  canned  shrimp  is  very 
active  and  the  following  are  the  prices  of  canned 
shrimp:  $1.45  per  dozen  for  No.  1  can,  wet  or  dry  pack; 
$1.65  for  No.  1  fancy,  wet  or  dry  pack,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

<  Thos.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Top  Buyers. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS” 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn-WiUon  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 
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Peaches — Freestone  peaches  seem  to  be  fading  from 
the  picture  as  a  factor  in  the  California  canned  fruit  in¬ 
dustry,  despite  the  esteem  in  which  this  fruit  is  held  by 
some.  Last  year’s  pack  amounted  to  but  163,830  cases, 
compared  with  320,812  cases  in  1927,  817,319  cases  in 
1926,  and  1,198,314  cases  in  1925.  However,  it  is  an¬ 
other  story  in  the  case  of  clingstones.  The  pack  of  this 
fruit  in  1928  amounted  to  14,811,606  cases,  as  compared 
with  10,829,681  cases  for  the  preceding  year,  and 
5,366,598  cases  for  1924.  Had  the  entire  crop  been 
placed  in  cans  the  output  would  have  been  around  18,- 
000,000  cases.  Cling  peaches  is  the  one  variety  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  fruit  in  plentiful  supply,  but  more  than  75  per 
cent  of  the  pack  has  been  sold,  according  to  careful  es¬ 
timates. 

Plums — Plums  proved  about  an  average  pack  last 
year,  being  173,564  cases.  This  compares  with  137,163 
cases  in  1927  and  228,750  cases  in  1926.  The  pack  of 
miscellaneous  fruits  for  the  year  amounted  to  266,988 
cases,  or  rather  more  than  credited  to  this  division  in 
former  years. 

Of  the  total  pack  of  20,223,024  cases  of  fruits  made  in 
California  in  1928,  1,385,278  cases  came  from  Southern 
California.  The  pack  there  was  divided  as  follows: 
Apricots,  509,770  cases;  pears,  16,241  cases;  free 
peaches,  58,524  cases ;  cling  peaches,  775,606  cases,  and 
other  fruits,  25,137  cases. 

Asparagus — The  output  of  asparagus  set  a  new  rec¬ 
ord  at  2,337,950  cases,  or  about  150,000  cases  more  than 
in  1927.  The  pack  of  this  vegetable  has  been  showing 
a  consistent  gain  for  several  years,  and  reached  the 
2,000,000  case  mark  for  the  first  time  in  1926.  When  a 
surplus  threatened  to  pile  up  a  few  years  ago,  packers 
joined  in  a  national  advertising  campaign  and  con¬ 
sumption  has  been  brought  up  to  production.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  in  better  shape  than  in  several  years,  with  very 
little  left  unsold  in  first  hands. 

Spinach — The  production  of  spinach  in  1928  took  a 
tremendous  jump,  the  record  pack  of  2,904,542  cases 
being  almost  a  million  cases  greater  than  that  of  the 
previous  year,  which  was  also  a  record.  The  increased 
demand  for  canned  spinach  has  been  brought  about 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  dieticians.  Last  year’s 
pack  has  been  closely  sold  up  at  prices  above  the  open¬ 
ing,  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  the  early  shipments 
of  the  new  pack,  on  which  work  will  be  commenced  in  a 
couple  of  months. 

String  Beans — The  California  string  bean  pack  was 
an  average  one  last  year  at  118,958  cases,  or  slightly 
more  than  in  1927.  The  pack  of  peas  was  double  that  of 
1927,  reaching  124,677  cases,  but  was  only  about  half 
of  the  packs  made  in  1924,  1925  and  1926. 

Tomatoes — California’s  tomato  crop  in  1928  proved 
heavier  than  in  1927,  the  pack  of  tomatoes  amounting 
to  2,275,610  cases  and  that  of  tomato  products  reaching 
2,061,680  cases.  These  figures  compare  with  2,913,864 
cases  and  1,097,423  cases,  respectively,  in  1927. 

Vegetables — The  pack  of  other  vegetables,  carrots, 
beets,  cabbage,  peppers  and  the  like  for  the  year  rached 
650,949  cases,  bringing  the  total  vegetable  pack  to  10,- 
474,366  cases.  Of  this  output  Southern  California  fur¬ 
nished  1,250,080  cases,  as  follows:  Spinach,  225,932 
cases;  tomatoes,  435,735  cases;  tomato  products,  149,- 
736  cases,  and  other  vegetables,  438,677  cases. 

For  the  first  time  the  Canners  League  of  California 
has  made  public  figures  on  the  pack  of  fruits  for  salad, 
together  with  figures  of  the  two  previous  years  for 
comparison.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that 


fruits  for  salad  are  manufactured  from  canned  fruits 
and  are  not  in  addition  to  the  totals  shown  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  fruit  pack  for  the  state.  The  1928  pack  amounted 
to  1,407,146  cases,  as  compared  with  1,013,388  cases  in 
1927,  and  1,133,236  cases  in  1926.  Also,  for  the  first 
time  the  pack  of  fruits  has  been  listed  with  respect  to 
the  size  of  the  can. 

Annual  Meeting — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Pear  Growers  Association  was  held  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  January  15th,  when  officers  and  directors  were 
chosen  for  the  ensuing  year  and  other  matters  attended 
to.  Frank  T.  Swett,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  association  since  1917,  was  re-elected,  and  A.  H. 
Harrison  was  chosen  secretary.  The  directors  are  R. 
C.  Dorsey,  Frank  Edinger,  James  F.  Elliott,  Pete  J. 
Ruth,  Walter  Scarlett,  A.  D.  Ketterlin,  W.  F.  Dorn,  A. 
F.  Moulton,  Philip  Bancroft,  Frank  T.  Swett,  Dr.  W.  I. 
Wilcox,  Alfred  Brown,  A.  M.  Standish  and  James  Mills, 
Jr.  The  association  will  ask  for  a  small  duty  on  bana¬ 
nas  at  the  forthcoming  tariff  hearing  at  Washington. 

Coast  Notes — The  entry  of  the  California  Packing 
Corporation  into  the  coffee  field  has  resulted  in  the  fil¬ 
ing  of  a  suit  in  the  Federal  District  Court  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  by  Tillmann  &  Bendel,  Inc.,  wholesale  grocers, 
charging  “unfair  competition”  and  infringement  of 
trademark.  The  grocery  house  claims  prior  right  to 
the  name  “Del  Monte,”  claiming  that  it,  and  its  prede¬ 
cessors,  have  used  the  name  since  1885. 

W.  A.  Wiley,  sales  manager  for  F.  M.  Ball  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  is  attending  the  Convention  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  at  Chicago,  and  at  the  close  of  this 
gathering  will  go  to  Europe. 


— Sinea  1913 —  Reference;  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  CaWcrt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Better  Baskets 

See  our  booth  at  the 

Chicago  Convention 

We  will  be  represented  by 
Mr.  O.  W.  French 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Chains  Decide  to  Participate  in  Grocery  Trade  Practice  Conference  Plan — Federal  Trade 
Commission  Promulgated  Approved  Code  of  Ethics  For  Industry — American  Association 
Protests  Changes  and  Modifications  by  the  Commission — American  Stores  Reports  Record 
Sales  for  1928 — ^Tillman  and  Bendel  Sue  California  Packing  Corporation  on  “Del 
Monte”  Trade  Mark. 


OF  outstanding  importance  in  grocery  trade  circles  last  week 
was  the  announcement  from  Chicago  that  the  chain  store 
interests  of  the  country  have  decided  to  participate  in  the 
grocery  trade  practice  conference.  This  decision  does  not  mean 
that  individual  grocery  chains  will  subscribe  to  the  rules  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  but  does  indicate 
that  the  chains  have  decided  to  abandon  their  policy  of  aloofness 
and  participate  with  the  remainder  of  the  food  trades  in  co-oper¬ 
ative  efforts  to  solve  many  of  the  more  pressing  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  industry  through  voluntary  elimination  of  some  of 
the  outstanding  trade  practices  classified  as  unfair  or  unethical. 

Although  the  American  wholesale  Grocers”  Association  has 
protested  the  action  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  modi¬ 
fying  some  of  the  rules  decided  upon  by  trade  interests,  it  is  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  remainder  of  the  trade  will  accept  the  modified 
rules  without  protest.  The  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Commission  are  as  follows: 

Group  I. 

Rule  1.  Whereas,  it  is  essential,  in  the  interest  of  the  trade 
and  the  consuming  public,  that  the  production  and  distribution 
of  grocery  products  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  of  economics  and  justice,  in  order  to  afford  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  all  manufacturers  and  merchants  and  to  secure  effective 
competition  in  serving  the  public.  Be  it 
Resolved,  that 

(1)  Terms  of  sale  shall  be  open  and  strictly  adhered  to; 

(2)  Secret  rebates  or  secret  concessions  or  secret  allowances 
of  any  kind  are  unfair  methods  of  business; 

(3)  Price  discrimination  that  is  uneconomic  or  unjustly  dis¬ 
criminatory  is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

Rule  2  (formerly  Resolution  3) .  Whereas,  the  practice  of  offer¬ 
ing  premiums,  gifts  or  prizes  by  the  use  of  any  scheme  which  in- 
involves  the  elements  of  chance,  misrepresentation  or  fraud,  is 
against  the  trade  and  public  interest.  Be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  offering  or  giving  of  prizes,  premiums  or 
gifts  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  grocery  products,  or  as  an 
inducement  thereto,  by  any  scheme  which  involves  lottery,  mis¬ 
representation  or  fraud,  is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

Rule  3  (formerly  part  of  Resolution  4).  Commercial  bribery 
is  an  immoral  practice,  and  therefore  against  the  trade  and  the 
public  interest. 

Rule  4  (formerly  Resolution  11).  Resolved,  that  the  making, 
causing  or  permitting  to  be  made,  or  publishing,  of  any  false,  un¬ 
true,  misleading  or  deceptive  statement,  by  way  of  advertise¬ 
ments  or  otherwise,  concerning  the  grade,  quality,  quantity,  char¬ 
acter,  nature,  origin  or  preparation  of  any  grocery  product  is  an 
unfair  method  of  business. 

Rule  5  (formerly  Resolution  12).  Resolved,  that  the  use  of 
deceptively  slack-filled  or  deceptively  shaped  containers  is  an 
unfair  method  of  business. 

Rule  6  (substituted  in  lieu  of  Resolutions  15  and  16).  Re¬ 
solved,  that  any  joint  trade  action  which  is  purposed  unjustly  to 
exclude  any  manufacturer,  merchant  or  product  from  a  market, 
or  unjustly  to  discriminate  against  any  manufacturer,  merchant 
or  product  in  a  market,  whether  by  conspicacy,  agreement,  un¬ 
just  and  misleading  propaganda  for  the  purpose  of  infiuencing 
legislation,  or  other  public,  action,  or  otherwise,  is  an  unfair 
method  of  business. 

Rule  7  (a  part  of  Resolution  5).  Resolved,  that  the  selling  of 
goods  below  cost  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  a  competitor,  and 
with  the  effect  of  lessening  competition,  is  an  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tice. 

Group  II. 

Rule  8  (formerly  part  of  Resolution  5).  Whereas,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  selling  at  prices  which  are  uneconomic  or  misleading  is 
against  the  trade  and  the  public  interest; 

Resolved,  that  the  use  of  any  uneconomic  or  misleading  sellingl 
price  is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 


Rule  9  (formerly  Resolution  6).  Resolved,  that  the  abuse  of 
buying  power  to  force  uneconomic  or  unjust  terms  of  sale  upon 
sellers,  and  the  abuse  of  .selling  power  to  force  uneconomic  or 
unjust  terms  of  sale  upon  buyers,  are  unfair  methods  of  business. 

Rule  10  (formerly  Resolution  7).  Resolved,  that  the  practice 
of  compelling  the  purchase  of  several  or  a  group  of  products,  as 
a  condition  to  the  purchase  of  one  or  more  of  them,  is  an  unfair 
method  of  business. 

Rule  11  (formerly  Resolution  8.)  Resolved,  that  failure  by  a 
wholesaler  to  fill  orders  accepted  by  him  is  an  unfair  method  of 
business. 

Rule  12  (formerly  Resolution  9).  Resolved,  that  failure  by  a 
retailer  to  accept  the  delivery  of  orders  given  by  him  is  an  unfair 
method  of  business. 

Rule  13  (formerly  Resolution  13).  Whereas,  the  abuse  of  the 
factory  drop-shipment  practice  is  uneconomic  and  unjustly  dis¬ 
criminatory;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  such  abuse  is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

Rule  14  (formerly  Resolution  14).  Resolved,  that  any  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  original  agreement  with  respect  to  discount  for 
cash  terms  is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

Rule  15  (formerly  Resolution  2).  Whereas,  free  deals  operate 
to  induce  merchants  to  purchase  beyond  their  economic  sales  re¬ 
quirements,  automatically  reduces  values,  overstock  the  trade,  re¬ 
tard  turnover  and  produce  unsound  conditions.  Be  it 

Resolved,  that  free  deals  which  are  uneconomic  or  unjustly 
discriminatory  are  unfair  methods  of  business. 

Rule  16  (formerly  part  of  Resolution  4).  Resolved,  that  com¬ 
mercial  bribery,  whatever  the  bribe,  however  it  is  given,  and 
whether  it  is  given  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  employer, 
is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

Rule  17  formerly  Resolution  10).  Resolved,  that  the  substitu¬ 
tion  by  a  wholesaler  or  a  retailer  of  another  product  for  the 
product  ordered  is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

Rule  18  (formerly  Resolution  17).  Resolved,  that  any  diver¬ 
sion  of  brokerage  resulting  in  uneconomic  or  unjust  price  dis¬ 
crimination  is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

Rule  19  (formerly  Resolution  18).  Resolved,  that  this  grocery 
trade  practice  conference  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  be  a  continuing  organization  to  act  for  the 
progressive  elimination  of  unfair  and  uneconomic  trade  prac¬ 
tices  from  the  grocery  trade,  in  pursuance  and  realization  of  the 
resolutions  now  and  hereafter  adopted  by  the  conference;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  conference  create  an  executive  committee 
with  a  membership  representative  of  the  grocery  trade,  author¬ 
ized  to  plan  the  action  of  the  conference,  subject  to  its  direction. 

The  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  commenting  on 
the  action  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  modifying  the 
resolutions  which  the  joint  conference  of  the  industry  had  adopt¬ 
ed,  says: 

1.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  under  date  of  January  16, 
announces  the  conclusions  reached  by  it  in  a  review  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  at  the  Grocery  Trade  Practice  Conference  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  October  24,  1928.  The  Commission  has  approved  certain 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference,  rejected  others, 
and  has  substituted  a  rule  of  its  own  creation  in  lieu  of  two  res¬ 
olutions  adopted  by  the  Conference,  and  by  modifying  another 
resolution  and  substituting  a  statement  of  its  own,  has  to  that 
extent  disapproved  the  Conference  action. 

2.  Taking  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Conference  in  their  order, 
the  action  of  the  Commission  is  as  follows: 

3.  Resolution  1  (Price  Discrimination),  2  (Free  Deals)  and  3 
(Chance  or  Fraudulent  Premiums)  are  approved. 

4.  Resolution  No.  4  ( Compiercial  Bribery)  has  been  modified. 
The  declaration  of  the  Conference  was  that  “commercial  bribery, 
whatever  the  bribe,  however  it  is  given,  and  whether  it  is  given 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  employer,  is  an  unfair  method 
of  business.”  The  Commission  has  modified  this  rule  and  re- 
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states  Resolution  No.  4  to  read,  “Commercial  bribery  is  an  im¬ 
moral  practice  and  therefore  against  the  trade  and  the  public  in¬ 
terest.”  The  second  paragraph  of  the  resolution  on  commercial 
bribery  as  passed  by  the  Conference  is  placed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Group  2  rules. 

5.  Resolution  No.  5  (Selling  At  or  Below  Delivered  Cost)  as 
adopted  by  the  Conference  was  modified  by  the  Commission.  The 
action  of  the  Conference  condemned  selling  of  an  article  at  or 
below  delivered  cost,  except  on  special  occasions  for  recognized 
economic  reasons,  as  an  unfair  method  of  business.  The  Com¬ 
mission  has  changed  it  to  read  that  the  selling  of  goods  below 
cost  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  a  competitor  and  with  the  etl'ect 
of  lessening  competition  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

6.  Resolutions  Nos.  6  (Abuse  of  Buying  and  Selling  Power), 

7  (Full  Line  Forcing),  8  (Wholesaler’s  Failure  to  Fill  Accepted 
Orders),  9  (Retailer’s  Failure  to  Accept  Deliveries),  10  (Substi¬ 
tution),  11  (Misrepresentation),  12  (Deceptive  Containers),  13 
(Abuse  of  Drop  Shipments)  and  14  (Cash  Discounts)  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Commission  as  adopted  by  the  Conference. 

7;  Resolutions  Nos.  15  (Unfair  Trade  Action)  and  16  (Dis¬ 
criminatory  Legislation)  the  Commission  rejected  and  adopted  a 
new  rule  of  its  own  which  appears  in  the  Commission’s  state¬ 
ment  as  Rule  No.  6. 

8.  Resolutions  Nos.  17  (Diversion  of  Brokerage)  and  18  (Con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Conference)  were  approved  as  adopted  by  tne 
Conference. 

9.  The  Commission  placed  in  Group  1,  Conference  resolution 
1  (Price  Discrimination),  3  (Chance  or  Fraudulent  Premiums), 
part  of  4  (Commercial  Bribery),  11  (Misrepresentation),  12  (De¬ 
ceptive  Containers),  its  own  Rule  No.  6  in  lieu  of  Conference 
Resolutions  Nos.  15  (Unfair  Trade  Action)  and  16  (Discrimina¬ 
tory  Legislation)  and  its  own  modification  of  Resolution  No.  5. 
(Selling  At  or  Below  Delivered  Cost).  All  the  others  are  placed 
in  Group  2. 

10.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Commission  has  exceeded  its  pow¬ 
ers  in  adopting  and  attempting  to  impose  upon  the  Conference  its 
Rule  No.  6  and  its  modifications  of  Resolutions  Nos.  4  (Commer¬ 
cial  Bribery)  and  5  (Selling  At  or  Below  Cost)  Undoubtedly 
the  Commission  can  declare  that  specific  instances  of  the  use  of 
certain  methods  of  business  are  unfair  competition,  but  it  does 
not  seem  that  the  Commission  has  power  under  its  constituent 
act  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  for  an  industry  or  trade  simply 
because  it  has  come  into  conference  with  the  Commission.  The 
effect  would  be  to  subject  industry  to  a  new  form  of  regulatory 
power.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  as  distinct  from  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Conference,  the  Commission-made  Rules  3,  6  and 
7  should  be  regarded  as  expressions  of  opinion  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  which  the  industries  concerned  are  free  to  accept  or  reject 
as  they  see  fit,  rather  than  as  having  the  force  of  law  by  which 
they  are  to  be  bound.  The  Conference  is  committed  only  to  its 
own  action.  In  view  of  this  situation,  we  advise  members  against 
signing  any  statements  which  would  bind  them  to  observe  any 
rules  or  regulations  or  modifications  thereof  which  the  Confer¬ 
ence  did  not  adopt,  lest  members  find  themselves  abligated  to 
conduct  their  business  according  to  rules  promulgated  by  the 
Commission  to  which  the  Conference  did  not  agree.  This  reser¬ 
vation  applies  to  Rules  3,  6  and  7  as  found  in  the  rules  as  issued 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  accompanies  this  bul¬ 
letin. 

11.  On  the  whole,  the  industry  may  congratulate  itself  heart¬ 
ily  upon  the  result  of  the  Conference  action  and  its  review  by 
the  Commission.  The  resolutions  which  are  approved  afford  the 
basis  for  a  very  considerable  advance,  and  if  put  into  effect  by 
the  acquiencence  of  those  concerned,  will  undoubtedly  afford  rem¬ 
edy  for  many  of  the  problems  which  now  perplex  the  members 
of  the  industry. 

12.  The  rejection  or  modification  of  certain  resolutions  by  the 
Commission  does  not  mean  that  the  discussion  of  these  topics  is 
closed  nor  that  they  may  not  be  proper  subjects  for  further  Con¬ 
ference  action. 

“Del  Monte”  Trade-mark  in  Litigation — Tillman  &  Bendel, 
Inc.,  pioneer  San  Francisco  wholesale  grocers,  have  brought  suit 
in  United  States  District  Court  in  San  Francisco  against  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Packing  Corporation,  asking  an  injunction  against  the 
use  by  the  packing  corporation  of  the  trade-mark  “Del  Monte” 
on  its  new  brand  of  coffee,  of  which  distribution  has  been  start¬ 
ed.  The  suit  claims  prior  use  of  the  trade-mark  by  Tillman  & 
Bendel  and  also  that  the  California  Packing  Corporation  uses 
labels  similar  to  those  used  by  Tillman  &  Bendel.  Tillman  & 
Bendell  have  been  using  the  “Del  Monte”  trade-mark  for  many 
years.  The  California  Packing  Corporation  acquired  the  brand 
name  years  ago  when  it  purchased  from  Tillman  &  Bendel  a  can¬ 
nery,  the  products  of  which  were  distributed  under  the  “Del 
Monte”  name. 

American  Stores’  Sales  at  Record — Gross  sales  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Stores  Company,  for  1928,  amounting  to  $137,311,512,  es¬ 


tablished  a  new  high  record  figure  for  the  company.  The  year’s 
total  was  $16,646,945.  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  was  the 
greatest  yearly  increase  ever  shown.  The  company  materially 
expanded  its  operations  in  1928,  and  added  a  large  number  of 
stores  to  its  chain.  Altogether,  425  stores  were  added  to  the 
chain  in  1928.  Of  this  total,  324  were  acquired  through  outright 
cash  purchase  from  other  chains,  and  included  305  acquired  from 
the  United  States  Stores  Co.  in  northern  New  Jersey,  and  a 
group  of  19  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Five  years  ago  the  company, 
operating  1,475  stores,  had  gross  sales  of  $94,579,850.  During 
1928  the  company  operated  2,560  stores. 

RUSSIAN  CANNERY  BUYERS  HERE 

Nearly  a  score  of  soviet  engineers  and  execu¬ 
tives,  representing  various  industries  in  the  U. 
S.  S.  R.,  have  recently  arrived  in  this  country  to 
make  purchases  of  equipment  and  to  study  American 
technical  achievements  in  their  respective  fields.  All 
of  the  delegations  have  their  headquarters  at  the  Am- 
torg  Trading  Corporation. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Popov,  president,  and  Mr.  K.  Poroshin,  con¬ 
struction  manager  of  the  Crimean  Canning  Trust,  now 
visiting  the  United  States,  report  a  considerable  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Soviet  canning  industry  which  now  has  an 
output  of  canned  fish  and  vegetables  of  two  and  one- 
half  times  the  pre-war  volume.  Mr.  Popov  declared 
that  three  cannery  projects  will  be  prepared  in  the 
United  States  for  his  firm. 

The  delegation  from  the  Sugar  Trust  (Sakharotrest) , 
headed  by  Mr.  U.  Lubtehenko,  director  of  the  Trust, 
and  including  five  leading  engineers  and  managers,  ex¬ 
pects  to  make  arrangements  with  an  American  com¬ 
pany  to  construct  several  sugar  factories  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  According  to  Mr.  Lubtehenko,  the  Soviet  sugar 
industry  plans  to  expend  over  $225,000,000  on  capital 
construction  within  the  next  five  years  of  which  $32,- 
000,000  will  be  spent  this  year.  A  considerable  share 
of  these  allotments  will  be  used  abroad  to  purchase 
sugar  factory  equipment. 

The  Precision  Machinery  Trust  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  represented  by  a  delegation  of  two  including  Mr.  A. 
Bodrov,  president  of  the  Trust. 

A  delegation  from  the  Soviet  Agricultural  Import 
Company  (Selkhozimport)  expects  to  place  oders  for 
agricultural  machinery  and  implements. 

The  Soviet  Grain  Trust  (Zernotrest),  which  has  su¬ 
pervision  over  the  organization  of  large  state  farms, 
has  sent  two  more  representatives  to  this  country  to 
study  American  methods  of  large  scale  farming  and 
also  to  order  equipment  for  an  experimental  farm. 
Mr.  Ilyichev,  vice-president  of  the  Zernotrest,  who  ar¬ 
rived  about  a  month  ago,  reported  that  the  organization 
will  require  20,000  tractors  within  the  next  five  years. 
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THE  KYLER  BOXERS 


THE  PROOF: 


LOUIS  P.  COLGAN 
Packer  of 

FANCY  DOUBLE  CUT  SHOEPEG  CORN 
FAWN  GROVE,  PA. 

December  6,  1928 

Westminster  Machine  Works, 

Westminster,  Maryland 

Gentlemen; 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  write  you  regarding  the  Kyler  Boxer- 
Model  P-Motor  driven  which  I  purchased  from  you  this  season. 

This  boxer  was  connected  to  a  line  running  from  a  continuous 
cooker  and  gave  us  100%  service,  in  fact  with  the  motor  driven 
attachment  it  makes  the  most  complete  boxer  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  feel  sure  the  most  critical  packer  after  once  using  this  ma¬ 
chine  would  agree  it  is  far  superior  to  any  boxers  they  have  ever 
seen. 

It  may  also  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  the  boxer  pur¬ 
chased  of  you  several  years  ago  is  still  in  good  condition  and  as  yet 
has  needed  no  repairs. 

With  kind  regards,  I  remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

LPPiMLS  Louis  P.  Colgan 


We  build  three  models:  Model  P,  motor  drive  --  Model  T,  hand  and  foot  operated  -  Model  H,  hand  only. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


LANDRETH 
GARDEN  SEEDS 

Spot  or  1928  Crop  Seeds 


WE  OFFER 


Peas  Okra 
Com  Tomato 
Beet  Squash 


Cabbage 

Spinach 

Pumpkin 


Cucumber 
Snap  Beans 
Cauliflower 


BUSINESS  ESTABUSHED  1784 
144  year*  in  the  Seed  Business 


or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1929  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 44th  year  in  the  business. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Tkmrm  u  a  aaving  gracm  in  a  aenae  of  humor. 
lax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  bo  bettor  mantally. 
phyaioally — and  finaneially 
Sand  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  are  wolooma. 


Dry  Package  Equipment 

We  have  developed  many  ma¬ 
chines  which  effect  considerable 
economy  in  the  production  of 
dry  package  containers  of  every 
shape. 

Send  us  your  problems  and  get 
the  benefit  of  our  experience  in 
reducing  your  production  costs. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

1  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Uffices  ^  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


HANSEN 
MASTER  -  BUILT: 

Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Conveyor  Boot 
Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Sanitary  Can  Washer 
Automatic  Kraut  Filler 
Beet  Topper 
Gallon  Fillers 
Potted  Meat  Filler 
Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
Automatic  Quality  Pea  Grader 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 

Cedarburg,  Wit. 


THE  LION  TAMER 

Teacher  was  giving  a  lesson  on  idiosyncracies  of 
March. 

“What  is  it,”  she  asked,  “that  comes  in  like  a  lion 
and  goes  out  like  a  lamb?” 

“Father,”  replied  the  smallest  pupil. 


THE  DIFFICULTY 

She — I’m  a  firm  believer  in  the  fact  that  a  man’s 
clothes  should  match  his  hair.  A  man  with  black  hair 
should  wear  black  clothes  and  a  man  with  brown  hair 
should  wear  brown  clothes,  and  so  on. 

He — But  suppose  a  man  is  bald? 


CO-WORKERS 

Messenger  (to  newsboy).. — Who’s  the  swell  guy  ye 
was  talkin’  to,  Jimmie? 

Newsboy — Aw,  him  and  /me’s  woiked  together  fer 
years.  He’s  the  editor  o*  one  o’  my  papers. — Haysco 
Spigot. 


TEMPTING  PROVIDENCE 
Rastus — ^Wheah  you’ll  bin? 

Finney — Looking  for  work ! 

Man!  Man!  Yoah  cu’osity’s  gonna  git  you  into 
trouble  yit. 


WORTH  A  TRIAL 

Have  you  some  of  that  gasoline  that  stops  knocking? 
Service  Station  Attendant — Yes. 

“Then  give  my  wife  a  glass.” 


THIS  IS  NO  JOKE 

A  man  went  into  a  second-hand  book  store  and 
asked :  “Have  you  a  copy  of  ‘Who’s  Who  and  What’s 
What,’  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome?” 

“No,  sir,  ve  haven’t,”  replied  the  storekeeper,  “but 
ve  got  ‘Who’s  He  and  Vat’s  He  Got,’  by  Bradstreet.” 


A  SURE  SIGN 

“I  think  there  is  company  downstairs.” 

“Why?” 

“I  just  heard  mamma  laugh  at  one  of  papa’s  jokes.” 


THE  DANGER  OF  IT 

“Girls  were  harder  to  kiss  in  your  days,  weren’t 
they,  grandpa?” 

“Well,  maybe;  but  it  wasn’t  so  blame  dangerous. 
The  ol’  parlor  sofa  wasn’t  apt  to  smash  into  a  tree  jest 
about  the  time  ye  got  all  puckered  up.” 


EXPLAINED 

Traveler  (in  Arizona) — Conductor,  why  is  this  train 
so  late? 

Conductor — Well,  you  see,  sir,  at  night  it  gets  so 
cold  that  the  fireman  can’t  keep  up  steam  in  the  engine 
and  in  the  daytime  it  gets  so  hot  that  the  rails  expand 
and  push  the  towns  father  apart. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS,  Certified.  Public. 

Albert  T.  Bacon  &  Co.,  ChicaKO. 

ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums.. 

Arabol  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

BEIAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY, 

.\yars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 
BOARD,  Corrugated  Wrapping. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Sal^,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 
Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 


Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  Sec  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLES.  Tumblers,  Glassware. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J.  _ 
l^w.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS.  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chem.  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Machy.  Co.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  (Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling ;  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  Sec  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  Sec  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSER  (Wyandotte). 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Borlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Machy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Perlin-Cbanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Perlin-Cbanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Snrague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Caderburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

'^orral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A.  Co.,  Tnc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Com  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Spe^  Reg.  Devices. 
CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (jorp.,  Chicago. 

CRATEIS,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Vlo.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 
CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  A  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Urbana  Laboratories,  Urbana,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cant,  Capi,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 
EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes.  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Cora  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans.  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  A  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 

Strasberger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Urbana  Laboratories,  Urbana,  Ill. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  KetUes.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KETTLES,  Vacuum. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 

Paper  Boxes.  S^  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Hogg  &  Lytle,  Toronto,  Can. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Washington-Idaho  Seed  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 
PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Mai:hine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Ck>.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Hogg  &  Lytle.  Toronto,  Can. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  (Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Washington-Idaho  Seed  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy, 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  (^.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass  . 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  (Marburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  (3o.,  Salem,  N,  J. 

Karl  Kiefer  Machine  Co,,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Lailfrsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Mellingriffith  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cardiff,  So.  Wales. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WRAPPERS,  Corrugated  Bottle. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  VegeUble. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 
WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


KITTREDGE 
I  LABELS  J 

CHICAGO  ly 


Peerless”  Single  Steam  Driven  Air  Compressor, 

TYPE  Centre  Crank,  Solid  Box  Bed  Pattern 


Latest  Improved  Pattern,  equip¬ 
ped  with  Double-Acting  Water- 
Jacketed  Air  Cylinder  and 
Heads.  Rapidly  Removable 
Air  Valves. 


The  above  Compressor  has  great  adv¬ 
antages  over  other  straight  line  types, 
namely,  it  has  a  solid  cast  iron  bed-plate 
underneath  the  entire  machine,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  self-contained  and  RE¬ 
QUIRES  NO  SPECIAL  SUB-BASE. 
There  are  no  over-hanging  cylinders 
which  are  liable  to  spring,  causing  ab¬ 
normal  wear.  Having  a  centre  crank 
with  single  connecting  rod,  the  attend¬ 
ant  difficulty  of  maintaining  even  length 
of  side  rods  is  entirely  avoided. 


SLAYSMAN  &  CO.  801-11  E.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 


Dependable  Seed 

The  necessary  basis  of  a 

- QUALITY  PACK - 


Plant  Breeding  Takes  Time 

as  well  as  experience,  judgment,  patience  and  money.  No  less  than 
ten  years,  more  frequently  twelve,  are  required  by  our  intensive 
method  of  breeding  to  produce,  from  our  original  single  plant  selec¬ 
tions  or  hybridizations,  the  seed  which  we  ship  our  canner  customers. 

There  are  quicker  methods,  but,  as  with  all  short-cuts,  the  time  sav¬ 
ed  is  at  the  expense  of  uniformity,  stability  and  general  quality  of  the 
seed,  and,  in  turn,  of  the  canning  crop  produced. 


A  SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  FOUR  IDAHO  PEA  BREEDING  FARMS 


800  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  DEVELOPING  PURE-BRED  STOCK  SEEDS 
Peas  -  -  550  Acres  Beans  -  125  Acres 

Sweet  Corn  and  Small  Seeds  125  Acres 
Located  advantageously  for  the  production  of  hardy,  disease  free  seeds. 

The  Names 

CLARK  —  ALLAN  —  KEENEY 
are  synonymous  with 

HIGH  STANDARDS  and  DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 
Branches  in  ten  western  states 


